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COMPANION. 








FIFTY BOOKS AND 





FOR 
FIVE HUNDRED 
PIECES OF MUSIC $1.50, 


To those who may think that there is any fraud connected with this announcement, we would suggest that we 
have advertised in the Companion for over twelve years, and were our reliability or representations in any way 
doubted by its publishers, this would not appear in its columns. We guarantee satisfaction. 

The following books, each one of which contains a first-class novel or other work by a well-known and popular 
author, are published in neat pamphlet form, printed from good, readable type, on good paper, and many of them 
handsomely illustrated. They are, without exception, the cheapest books ever published in any land or language, 
and furnish to the masses of the people an ss y to secure the best literature of the day at the most trifling 
expense. In any other series these great works would cost many times the price at which they are here offered. 


1. 











Poems by Alfred Tennyson. This work contains some 
of his finest compositions. 
5. Amos Barton. A novel. 


155.* FlorenceIvington’s Oath. A Novel. Mrs. DENntson, 
157. The Road to Wealth. Not an advertising circular, but 
a thoroughly practical work, pointing out a way by which 


By GEorGE ELI0T. 0 
all may make money easily, rapidly, and honestly. 


8&* The History and Mystery of Common Things. 








This work téi!s all about the manufacture ot the common | 158.* Round the Evening mp. A book of stories, pic- 
and familiar things which we see every day about us. tures, puzzles, and games, for the little folks at home. 

9* Distinguished People. ‘This work contains portraits | 159. ‘‘A Pleasure Exertion,’’ and other sketches, by 
and biographies of our celebrated Statesmen, Authors, * JOSIAH ALLEN’s WIFE.” A collection of irresistibly 
Poets, Edliters, Clergymen, Financiers, etc. funny sketches, by the most humorous writer of the day. 

&. The Lady ofthe Lake. By Sik WALTER SCoTT. Aro- | 160. The Aunt Keziah Papers, by CLARA AUGUSTA, author 
mance in verse. of “The Rugg L ” A ridiculously funny book 

35. Grimm’s Fairy Stories for the Young. ‘The finest — as laughable and every i A equal to ** Widow Bedott. 
collection of fairy stories published. ‘The children are | 162.* The Self-Made Men of Modern Times. Contains 
delighted with them. portraits and year of famous self-made Americans, 

45.* The Cricket on the Hearth. By Dickens. from the time of Franklin to the present. 

4%. Jean Ingelow’s Poems. All the finest works of this | 163. Popular Recitations and ialogues, humorous 
great poetess are given in this bouk. dramatic, and pathetic, including all the latest, best, and 

47.* The Cities of the New World. A description of all most popular. 5 
points of interest relating to nearly every importantcity of | 164. Christmas Stories, by CHARLES DicKENs. Contains 
America, with bird's-eye views of each city described. a number of the most charming Christmas stories ever 

4#&.* Fancy Work for Home Adornment. Containing written, by the greatest writer of fiction who ever lived. 
easy and practical instructions for making fancy baskeis, | 165. Familiar ti Cc ining the origin and au- 


wall.pockets, brackets, needlework, embroidery, etc. 
52. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentiemen, a guide 
to politeness and good-breeding, giving the rules of modern 


thorship of many phrases fiequently met in reading and 
conversation. A valuable work of reference. 

166.* Wonders of the World. Natural and other. Contains 
descriptions of the most wonderful works of nature and 

man. ery interesting and instructive. 

167.* Wonders of the Sea. A description of many wonder- 
ful and beautiful things found at the bottom of the ocean. 

168.* Country Architecture. C ining designs and plans 
for houses, cottages, barns, and other outbuildings. 

169.* The Stockbreeders’ Guide. This work contains in- 
formation of great value regarding the care and manage- 
ment, feeding and rearing, of horses, cattle, sheep, and hugs. 

170.* The Whole Subject of Fertilizers. ‘This important 
subject is fully treated in this book. 

171.* Fruit Culture for Profit. In this book is given a vast 
amount of information for growers of all kinds of fruits. 

172.* Success in the Garden. Contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding the growing of all kinds of vegetables. 

173.* The Great Staples. Contains valuable hints, useful 
suggestions roqenne the culture of wheat, corn, hay, etc. 

174.* Home-Made Farm Implements. Contains 
tions for making useful and labor-saving utensils, all of 
which are unpatented and may be easily made. 

175.* Guide to Successful Poultry Keeping. A com- 
plete poultry book, giving the fullest information regarding 
yang eis pursuit. 

176. The Common-Sense Cook-Book. A thoroughly re- 

reliable and first-class work. 

How to be Your Own Doctor. An excellent medi- 
cal book, containing simple yet reliable home remedies 
for all common complaints to which mankind is subject. 

178.* Guide to the Toilet. ‘The teeth, hands, hair, breath, 
lips, skin, and complexion, are fully treated in this book. 

179. Hints and Helps for the Household. A compen- 
dium of valuable and useful information, filled with tacts, 
hints, and suggestions upon a great variety of topics. 

239. Robinson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative, by DANIEL 
DE Fos, describing the adventures of a castaway in the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

243. Gems of the Poets, containing charming selections 
from Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Byron, Shelley, 
Moore, Bryant, and many others. 

243.* Building-Plans for Practical Low-Cost Houses. 
A full description and plans of eight modern houses, rang- 

ing in price from 





' & 
etiquette for all occasions. 

The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
a complete guide to correspondence. giving plain directions 
for the composition of letters of every kind. 

Parlor Magic and Ch 1 Experi A book 
which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 
in magic and instructive experiments with simple agents. 

Winter Evening Recreations. A large collection of 
Acting Charades, Tableaux, Games, Puzzles, etc., for so- 
cial gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at home. 

Ht Book and Family Physician. 
Containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes an 

ints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all common 
ailments by simple home remedies. 

57. Manners and Customs in Far-Away Lands. A 
book of travels, describing the peculiar life, habits, man- 
ners, and customs of the people of foreign countries. 

58* The Budget of Wit, Humor, an A large col- 
lection of funny stories, sketches, anecdotes, poems, etc. 

@0.* Useful Knowledge for the Million. A handy Look 
of useful information, upon many and various subjects. 

61. Dialogues, Recitations, and Readings. A large 

and choice collection for school exhibitions and public aud 
rivate entertainments. 

76. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. 

78 The Widow _Bedott Papers. By Frances M. 
Wuitcuer. The book over which your grandmothers 
laughed till they cried; just as funny to-day as it ever was, 

%.* The Knightsbridge Mystery. A Novel. C. Reaper. 

101.* The Morwick Farm Mystery. ANovel. W.COoLLINs. 

16.* The Lastofthe Ruthvens. A Novel. Miss MULOCK. 

110.* Poems by John G. Whittier. The only cheap edition 

published — should be in every household. 

11L.* Poems by Henry W. Longfellow. No one can afford 

to be without this collection of poems by the master of 

American poetry. 

112.* The Life of Gen. U. 8S. Grant. By W. A. Peters. 

With portraits and other illustrations. 

113. Anecdotes of the Rebellion. A collection of humor- 
ous, pathetic, and thrilling narratives of the war. 

114* Parlor Amusements. large collection of Acting 

arades, Parlor Dramas, Shadow Pantomimes, Games. 


53. 


54. 








55. 


56. 





By B. L. FARJEON. 


Good Medicine— 


A happy combination, and like a ray of sunshine in a 
dark place to one who is weary and worn by overwork 





Nearly everybody needs a good spring medicine like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to expel impurities which accumu- 
late in the blood during the winter, keep up strength as 
warm weather comes on, create an appetite and pro- 
mote healthy digestion. Try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
you will be convinced of its peculiar merits. It is the 


Spring Medicine 


I Bring You Sweet Flowers, and 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Cc 

115.* Manual of Floriculture. Teaches the best method of 
propagating all the different plants, tells how to cure dis- 
ease and eradicate insect pests, etc. 

116.* Guide to Needlework, Knitting, and Crochet. 
oaenne, Comers and directions for all kinds of Fancy 
Needlework, Artistic Embroidery, Lace Work, Knitting, 
‘Tatting, Crochet, and Net Work. 


118. Yankee Wit and Humor. A collection of humorous 


244. 
245. ZBsop’s Fab] 


q day. 
248. Cardinal Richelieu. By Sm E. BuLweR LyTTON. 


or prostrated by disease. Particularly welcome, too, 
when brought by such acharming little girl. “There’s 
no blessing like that of health, particularly when you’re 
ill.” And it is just as true that there’s no medicine like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the spring when your blood is 
impure or your system overcome by that tired feeling. 


$500 to $4500. 

Anecdotes of Public Men. Washington, Franklin, 
Webster, Clay, Tilden, Lincoln, Scott, Grant, Garfield, 
Gladstone, Butler, Hancoek, Lee, and all the leading men. 

es. The work of on ancient genius. Chil- 

ren have read them for centuries, and grown people 
uote them every 


he character of the wily, ambitious, and brilliant French 


ideal spring medicine—reliable, beneficial, pleasant to 
take, and gives full value for the money. 

“For five years I was sick every spring, but last year 
began in February to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I used 
five bottles and have not seen a sick day since.”"—G. W. 
SLOAN, Milton, Mass, 





stories, sketches, poems, and paragraphs, by the leading 
funny men of the American press. 

12%4.* Decorative Painting. A comprehensive manual of self- 
instruction in this beautiful and useful art, by Lipa and 


primate, as sketched by Bulwer, in his immortal play of 

Cardinal Richelieu, is the one which has become historic. 
249. Paul and Virginia. By B. DE ST. Pierre. This elegant 

household classic renews its freshness and beauty with 


. J. CLARKSON, authors of Brush “ Studies,” etc. every reading. The “story that never dies.” Part I. 
125.* Ladies’ Fancy Work. A new book containing direc- | 250. Paul and Virginia. Part Il. 
tions for making beautiful things for home-adornment. 257. William Shakspeare. How, When, Why, and What 
127.* How to make Paper Flowers. Containing thorough He Wrote. By H. A. TAINE. There never has been com- 


structions in this beautiful and useful art, likewise in 
that of making wax flowers. 
One Hundred Popular Songs, sentimental, pathetic, 
and comic, including most of the favorites? new and old. 


pressed into such brief space so much about the “ Bard of 

Avon" as in this work of the brilliant French author. 
280. Dr. Marigold. By CHARLES DickENs. One of Dick- 

ens’ most amusing sketches of a quaint and curious char- 
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by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 


by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





100 Doses One Dollar 





acter. Readable, laughable, and an antidote to dull care. 
og” Always order by numbers. 


is a monthly 


1%. The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


* Books thus marked are Illustrated. 

7 7 ublication, each number containing 
THE GAL AXY OF MUSIC forty or more full size pages of the best Vocal and In- 
strumental music, including the latest and most popular. Its subscribers receive in a year over 200 selections, 
making a musical library of 500 pages, printed in the is proven by 





2st manner on first-class paper. Its popularit 
it having attained in fifteen months the frst place among musical publications. In order to bring it before thou- 
sands of Companion readers, we make the following WONDERFUL OFFERS: 


1.—FOR 40c., the Galaxy, 1 month, and an 
.—-FO 1.00, the Galaxy, 6 months, and any 30 of above books. 
3.—FOR $1.50, the Galaxy, 12 months, and any 50 of above books. th 
4.—FOR $1.85, the Galaxy, 12 months,'all of above 70 books, and my mer. 
Cornucopia of Music, 186 complete pieces. (See page 47 of C i of Galaxy, 10c. 
In addition, we offer our subscribers many valuable premiums and $2,500 in cash prizes, to the senders of the 
largest clubs before November Ist, 1888. Stamps taken, but we prefer Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters 


TRIFET’S GALAXY OF MUSIC, 408 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


10 of above books. “The Galaxy” may be ordered 


to one address, and books to 
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HENDERSON'S “Galaxy” Collection of SWEET PEAS. 


In no section of the floral kingdom has the hybridizer’s 
skill been more amply rewarded than in the introduction of 
this magnificent new class of Large Flowering Sweet Peas, the 
flowers being nearly double the size of the ordinary—the wings 
being almost round—the exquisite colors also far surpass any- 
thing previously introduced, being rich and varied in the 
extreme, many of them of soft and charming shades suffused 
with an entirely different color, over which is laid a net-work 
of fine veins resembling frost-work; some are also rich and 
gorgeous, ranging through bright scarlet, carmine, velvety- 
red, blue, white, etc. Their elegance, combined with their 
delicious perfume, renders them exceptionally valuable for 
garden decoration and for cut flowers, and they are now “the 
fashionable flower,” little bunches of them being continually 
met with, worn as corsage bouquets, and carried in the hands 
of New York ladies. 

AUTOCRAT.—Wine shaded violet, with ultramarine 
wings. AUTUMN TINTS.—Pink ¢hd orange suffused with 
scarlet, wings soft rose netted with pink. BEAUTY.— 
A magnificent glowing crimson scarlet. CAPRICE.— 
White watered and striped with mauve. FAIRY.—Bright 
rose; light mauve wings. VENUS.—Rose and violet blue, 
veined and spotted. ‘. 


Price of any of the above varieties, 15 cents per packet; or, the collection of 6 varieties, 75 


All purchasers of the entire collection of six varieties of Sweet Peas offered above for 7 
“Everything for the Garden,” a handsome book of 140 
of flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 
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To all others, the manual will be sent on receipt of twenty-five 
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5 cents will be sent, without charge, our Manual of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,00c 
twenty oe ago has never been modified or 
changed in theslightest. ‘This soap is iden: 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 

T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightcns colors 
and bleaches whites. 
Tt washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the .world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


IHERE is a qrens saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 


will pay you to make that trial. 
Maa all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 
PPPARAASAARARRA 
: s 
Beware of Imitations, 
PPARDRA AD AAAAAIA 
JNSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 


any other fraud, simply use it ischeap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >->-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. "it fom hasn’t it, he will or- 
cer from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
Re? carefully the inside wra) pper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on cach 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
fore trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
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cents. Postage stamps received in payment. 


plates, and containing hundreds of illustrations 
cents (in stamps). 


& 37 Cortlandt St, 


NEW YORK. 


wonderful 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric + Soap. 
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For the Companion. 


MILLY BREWSTER’S PRIDE. 
iy SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IT. 
Mrs. Bradley’s Lawn Party. 


Country people begin the day earlier than those 
who live in cities, and by three o'clock Milly and 
her aunt entered the driveway lined with rows of 
maple-trees set out by ‘‘old man Bradley’s” hands. 
Early as it was, however, others were there before 
them. 

Unaccustomed to making themselves comforta- 
ble, the village people had wondered at the wide 
piazza that Mr. Bradley had built on each side of 
his house, but when they saw the pretty, light 
chairs and lounges invitingly arranged, and felt 
the soft, cool air that passed through the covered 
piazza, they understood its advantages. 

As Milly and her aunt approached, many of the 
seats were occupied by busy sewers, and their 
light, summer dresses made a picture that was very 
pleasing to the eye. The large, old-fashioned door 
stood wide open, and the rattan furniture with its 
bright ribbon trimmings, and the heavy Persian 
rugs that covered the straw-matting, gave a cool 
and picturesque effect, so unlike the well-preserved 
woollen carpets and stiff furniture with its hard 
upholstery that was seen in all the other houses in 
Atersham. 

Mrs. Bradley came forward as they entered, and 
greeting them cordially asked them to pass up- 
stairs to lay aside their hats and light wraps. 

“I declare if they aint got that old clock the 
Bradleys ’ve had these fifty year or more,” 
whispered Aunt Melinda as they passed the tall, 
old-fashioned, eight-day clock that stood on the 
stairs. ‘I sh’d most have thought they’d have 
got a new one.” 

Many of the elder ladies lingered above, and 
passed from room to room to inspect the furniture 
and decorations, touched the curtains and bed- 
spreads to assure themselves of their genuineness, 
and speculated as to the probable uses of orna- 
ments hitherto unknown to them. A maid-servant 
with white apron and smart little cap was there to 
assist them. 

“T’ve been a wonderin’ what sech a young 
woman has to wear a cap for,’’ remarked one of 
the ladies aside to Aunt Melinda; ‘there aint a 
gray hair in her head, and she’s got enough of it 
to stuff a good-sized sofy cushion.” 

“P’r’aps she’s got a bald spot she wants to 
cover,” answered another, as she took occasion to 
glance in the mirror at her own ample lace cap 
adorned with purple ribbons, and settle it into 
place. 

“Taint likely, at her age.” 

‘*Well, p’r’aps she’s scalt her head or had a fever 
or somethin’. She wouldn’t wear it without some 
good reason, you may depend on ’t.” 

“Do you suppose them curtains *1l do up?” 
asked Aunt Melinda, feeling of the delicately- 
tinted Madras curtains that hung before the win- 
dows, “they look dreadful sheer.” 

“T can tell you in about five minutes,” answered 
she of the purple ribbons, and as she spoke she 
skilfully detached a few threads from one corner 
of the hem, and put them in her mouth. ‘‘That’s 
the surest test of goods,” she resumed; ‘‘when I 
go shopping if I’ve any doubt as to whether a 


into my mouth and chaw it once in a while, and | 
if the colors h’aint run by the time I’m ready to | 


leave the store, I’m certain they’re fast.” 


The hum of voices from below warned the party | 
that it was time to descend, and they joined the | mind too full of work to think about such foolish- 
Milly made her way to the group | ness, I can tell you.” 
of young girls on the wide, airy piazza, and the 
elderly ladies collected in the parlors and hall, 
some skilfully cutting out garments and folding 
them in neat packages ready for sewing, and say that when they was ready to git married they 
others stitching away as if a human life depended | knew where to look for a wife, but I generally | 


busy workers. 


on their despatch. 


were not idle, and they conversed in low tones. 
The group on the piazza was not so quiet. 


| “You’re a nice person to give edeten, Miss 
| Tucker,” answered a bright-eyed girl as she pulled 
| her into a seat by her side. ‘I’ve been watching 
you this last half-hour through the window, and 
your tongue hasn’t been still a minute. What in 
the world were you talking about ?” 

“Nothing in particular,” replied Miss Tucker, 
adjusting her glasses and resuming her sewing, for 
although old enough to be the mother of the oldest 
of the girls, her cheerful disposition was more 
in sympathy with them than with those of her 
own age. 

‘I suppose I’d ought to go back where I b’long, 
and let you young folks tell your secrets out,” she 
said. 



















“WHAT A SPLENDID NURSE YOU’ 


| “No, don’t go,” 


| ‘young foiks!”’ 


“Come, tell us a story, you know lots of ’em, I | hats and bonnets with! 
You’ve been dress-making down to Boston 


know. 
so long you must hear a sight,” said one. 


D MAKE.” 


| But I in must go now, wks on a drink of water, for 
I’m as dry as a contribution-box.” 

‘Wait just a minute. Tell us something about 

the fashions, we don’t see anything in this out-of- 
| the-way place. Is it true that feathers has gone 
out of style ?”’ asked one. 

“They say birds is going to be all the rage in 
the autumn. One of my ladies who is just come 
from Paris says birds of all sizes and species is to 
| be worn. Yes, girls, you can safely wear anythin’ 


between a peacock and a thistle bird.” 

‘“My brother says when he was down to Boston 
he see a lady with a brass bonnet that had a setting | 
hen and a brood of chickens onto it, but I didn’t | 
believe a word of it.” 


“Tt’s as likely as not. 
= I’ve seen most every- 
thing in the shape of 
fowl worn. I’ve seen 
a crow with a red beak 


and a yaller tail, and | 


I’ve seen birds with | 


said Milly, detaining her as she | tails of gold and silver foil growing out of ’em.” 
| was about to rise, “‘why, Miss ‘Tucker, you are | 


“Tsn’t it dreadful,” said Milly, ‘to think of all 
the innocent little birds that are killed to ornament 
I don’t see how anyone 

can take pleasure in wearing them.” 
| “The poor ostriches will have a rest, though, 


‘“‘Dress-makers do see a good deal of human | now that ostrich feathers are not worn so much,” 
color is fast, I just ask for a pattern and slip it | natur’, that’s a fact, but I guess it wouldn’t inter- | said another; “there is some comfort in that.” 
“Don't you believe yourself,” answered the | 


est you much.” 


“Tell us about your old beaux,” said the bright- | | dress-maker. 


| le yed girl. ‘I know you had lots of ’em.’ 


“Nonsense, I never had any beaux. 


**Yes, you did, too. 


I had my 


My mother said she never 
knew a girl that had so many beaux as you did.” 
‘Well, sometimes there was some that used to | 


“Think of all the feather-trimming 
| | they use now; that uses up more ostrich feathers 
|than when they used to wear them onto their 
bonnets.” 
“The worst thing I ever heard of,”’ said a quiet- 
looking girl who had not spoken before, ‘‘is that 
| kittens’ heads have been worn on muffs. Isn’t it 
frightful? Do you think any one could do such a 
| cruel thing ?” 
“T never see any myself, but I don’t doubt it. 


found that when they was ready they didn’t happen | People given over to fashion will go to most any 
While their busy fingers flew, their tongues | to come my way. 


fresh, young voices were often heard above the forgotten reminiscence, and continued seriously : 


general hum, and joyous laughs rang out at times. 
At one of the most boisterous bursts of merriment, 
a tall woman of middle-age approached with her 


sewing in her hand. 


“Now, girls, I’ll tell you just how it is. 


it to see it spit and scratch ; 


“Too much noise, girls,” she began, in a tone and purr, and it’s just so, girls, in human natur’. 


that she tried to make severe, but that was belied | They like to joke and spar with a girl that'll give | sight is. 


|length. Leta girl take and comb her hair over 


Miss Tucker rubbed her cheek with her thimble | her forehead, and make it look as if it had been 
The | to hide a smile that was called up by some half-| raked with a red-hot curry comb, and stick her 


|elbows out when she walks, and be able to look 


There is folks that knows a sweet, modest- 
| looking girl when they see her, uncommon as the 
It reminds me of what I see in a horse- 


by the good-natured twinkle in her honest, gray | ’em back smart answers, but when a sensible man | car one day last winter. 


eyes. 
any work if you talk so much ?” 


“How do you ever expect to accomplish | picks out a wife, he don’t want that kind. He’ll 


“There was several girls, all dressed up to kill, 


| go for one that is sweet-tempered and domestic. | talking so as you could hear every word they said, 





| 


Men | every one out of countenance, and she’ll be ‘real | 
like a frisky kitten to play with, and like to tease | stylish’ her friends ‘ll tell you; but I tell you, 


as they meant you dena. One of them was 
telling how her mother never liked to have her 
go in the horse-cars alone, and another’s mother 
wouldn’t let her go nowhere without a chaperone, 
and thinks I, to myself, 1 sh’d think your chap- 
erone would have her hands full; but if looks go 
for anything you are safe. For you couldn’t tell 
by their faces whether they was sixteen or forty. 

“Well, pretty soon an old lady comes in, and 
there wasn’t an empty seat, and these girls whose 
mothers was so careful of ’em didn’t budge; but 
right opposite ’em was a girl as pretty as a picture. 
Not what you would call stylish, but modestly 
dressed, and she looked as if her mother could 
trust her anywhere without a chaperone. And 
she gets up right off, and says, with a smile that 
would make you feel happy all the rest of the 
day: ‘Please take my seat, I can stand just as 
well.’ 

“The old lady, who was a real lady, takes it, 
and says in a low tone: ‘Thank you, my dear; I 
had almost forgotten there was such a thing as a 
young girl left. It does me good to see your fresh, 
young face.’ 

“The girl blushed and looked prettier than ever, 
but the old lady had taken pains that the girls 
opposite should hear what she said, and I guess 
they did, for they whispered together, and I heard 
them laughing and looking towards the girl who 
had given up her seat. 

“But the best of it was, that after the 
old lady sot down one of the girls nodded 
to her, the way girls bow now-a-days, 
just jerked her head so that you could 
hardly tell whether ’twas meant for a bow 
or not. 

“The old lady didn’t take no notice 
of it, but just as the girls stopped the car 
to get out, the girl who had bowed, said: 
‘Don’t you remember me, Mrs. Davis ?” 

“Certainly I remember you, Mabel; 
I’ve known you ever since you were a 
baby.’ 

“*T thought you might not remember 
me as you didn’t return my bow.’ 

“Did you mean that for a bow when 
you nodded your head iust now? I don’t 
call that a bow.’ 

“The girl had to join her friends, for 
they’d got out of the car, but I guess by 
her looks she didn’t feel very comfort- 
able.” 

“T should think one of the first things 
those girls’ mothers would have taught them, if 
they’d been so particular about their behavior, 
would have been to be polite to people older than 
they are,’ said Milly. 

‘Well, they “d ought to, but I’ve seen city girls do 
things that a country girl would be ashamed of. J 
believe politeness comes from the heart, and that 
a person can be brought up in the backwoods and 
yet never do an impolite thing, because he’ll follow 
his good feelings.” 

The fragrance of coffee and a delicious odor of 
baking suggested that the tea hour was approach- 
ing, and the ladies folded up their work as their 
husbands and brothers began to arrive in groups. 

The shyness of the new comers gradually dis- 
appeared under the hospitable reception given 
| them by their host and hostess. Little tables were 
placed on the piazza to accommodate the young 
people, while the elder members of the company 
were seated comfortably in the parlors and dining- 
room. 

Mr. Bradley had won the respect of the farmers 
by his frank and friendly manners, and many an 
old farmer forgot his country bashfulness, and was 
soon discussing with him the prospect of the crops. 

Mrs. Bradley, meanwhile, moved from one 
group to another, attending to their wants, and 
tactfully bringing congenial people together. 

Every girl there was fascinated by her winning 
manners, and the older ladies declared that “‘with 
all her money Mrs. Bradley wasn’t a bit stuck up.” 

Then after tea, as the twilight deepened, Chinese 
lanterns were hung from the piazza roof and from 
the large elms on the lawn, transforming the place 
into fairyland, and the old people were tempted to 
leave the parlors and seek the fresh air. Gradually 
the young people collected on the lawn, and ina 


short time were in the midst of boisterous games, 


but when they want | girls, human natur’ aint quite killed out in folks | 
one to keep, they pick out one that'll cuddle dow n | yet. 


the elders, in their comfortable seats on the piazza, 
enjoying their vigorous movements and happy 
shouts of laughter. 

Milly joined in a few games, but took advan- 
tage of a pause to steal away by herself on a side 
| of the piazza away from the noise and light, and 
throwing herself in a reclining chair gave herself 
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up to the enjoyment of the quiet spot and soft | 
evening air. The one subject that filled her mind 
of late came up before her, and she longed intensely 
for the time when she could begin her new life. 
An hour passed in these absorbing thoughts, and 
Milly rose and wandered into the house and up- 
stairs, for the thought of joining the boisterous 
group on the lawn was distasteful to her in her 


a good nurse ? Didn’t I live out before 1 was your 
age? But I forgot you’re so much better than I 
be!’ 

“The case is very different, aunt. You lived out 
in the country where you were taken into the 
family, and considered as good as any of them. 
But in the city, the servants, as a general thing, 
are so coarse and common that I couldn’t asso- 





present mood. She wandered from one room to 
another, her sense of the beautiful gratified by the 
tasteful arrangements, so new to her unsophisti- | 
cated eye, and her wanderings brought her to a 

room from which the tones of a child’s voice were 

heard in loud and angry expostulation. 

The door standing open she luoxed in, and | 
beheld the handsome little boy who had tried so | 
hard to attract her attention in church, endeavor- | 
ing to free himself from his nurse, who was about | 
to undress him by main force. 

His face was flushed and excited, and all his 
baby strength was exerted to free himself from | 
the strong grasp of the determined nurse. 

“I won't, I won’t!” he shouted, tugging to free | 
his little red hands. 

Milly had a genuine love for children, and this | 
instinct took her at once into the room. 

“Why, this is the little boy who sits in front of | 
me in church,” she said, stooping down to put the 
moist hair off his heated forehead. 

‘“‘He’s a bad boy, mar’m,” said the nursery- 
maid, ‘‘and won't be undressed. His sister went 
to bed half an hour ago, like a lamb, but he’s the 
worst child I ever see.” 

His sister who was lying in bed watching the 
tussle, at this complimentary allusion to herself 
at once assumed an expression of conscious virtue, 
but the boy made another sudden onslaught on 
his accuser with as little effect as before. 

“Let me stay with him,” said Milly, “I can 
undress him,’’ and the nurse at once seized the 
opportunity to join her friends below, and see 
what was going on. 

Milly seated herself in a low rocking-chair, and 
lifted the child into her lap. He was quite ex- 
hausted from his excitement, and felt the soothing 
influence of his new friend. 

“Now, while we undress, I’ll tell the story of the 
‘Little Mouse and the Grouse and the little Red 
Hen,’” said Milly, and at once began. 

No resistance now from the child; but with his | 
eyes fastened on her face he passively allowed her | 
to take off one garment after another. Then 
when the little night-dress was on and buttoned, 
the story was finished; she put her arms around 
him, and the little head fell against her shoulder 
as she rocked him gently. 

Soon she began a little song, and gradually the 
large, dark eyes closed, then opened, then sbut 
again, and at last opened no more, and he was 
fast asleep—occasional deep sighs telling of his 
recent excitement. 

Both of the children were now asleep, but Milly 
held the baby long in her arms, it brought such a 
peaceful feeling, the little dead-weight. 

While sitting thus she did not hear the steps 
that entered, until Mrs. Bradley stood by her 
side, and spoke to her: 

‘How good you are to my little boy, nurse has 
told me about it.” 

Milly reluctantly laid the little sleeper in his 
crib, and stooped to kiss the chubby hands. 

‘*What a splendid nurse you’d make,” said Mrs. 
Bradley; ‘“‘you’ve no idea what a trial I’ve had 
with them.” 

Milly’s ever sensitive pride was touched at the 
thought that Mrs.- Bradley might think of her in 
the capacity of a servant, but she made no reply, 
except to say that she had enjoyed her occupation. 

The guests were now all departing, and Milly 
went with them. 

On the way home Milly was silent and preoccu- 
pied, and hardly heard the eulogiums passed by 
her uncle and aunt on the Bradleys. She couldn't 
dismiss from her mind the thought that Mrs. 
Bradley, who had been so cordial and hospitable, 
should think her fit only for a servant’s position, 
and this wounded her self-love. 

Aunt Melinda was in an unusually pleasant 
mood, for her newly trimmed cap and dress had 
been remarked on and admired. 

“PDidn’t you have a good time, Milly ?” she 
asked cheerfully, for Aunt Melinda was one of the 
kind whose cheerfulness usually arose in propor- 
tion to the depression of her friends. 

“Yes, [had a good enough time, I suppose,” 
but Milly’s tone, as well as her words, indicated 
that something was wrong. 

‘You don’t seem very chipper about it, I must 
say. What's gone wrong? I’m sure Mis’ Bradley 
took more notice of you than any of the other 
girls, and if you aint had a good time it’s your 
own fault.” 

‘Folks aint always in a frame of mind to have 
a good time, wife,” said the kind uncle; ‘‘perhaps 
Milly didn’t feel quite up to the mark.” 

“Yes, I am perfectly well, uncle; but to tell the 
truth I felt a little hurt at a remark Mrs. Bradley 
made.” 

“Well, I never! I thought she was about as 
near perfection as any one can be,” said Aunt 
Melinda. 

“T did admire Mrs. Bradley very much, and 
didn't think she considered that her money made 
her any better than the rest of us, but it seems I 
was mistaken,” and Milly briefly related the cir- 
cumstance that led to Mrs. Bradley’s remark. 

“You don’t mean to say that all this fuss is 





ciate with them, and yet I should be classed with 
them.” 

“TI never did think it any disgrace to work for 
your living, but I s’pose I aint eddicated up to 
new idees,” and Aunt Melinda laughed the short, 
| scornful laugh that always irritated her niece. 


“I don’t know that I am obliged to live out just | 


because you did, Aunt Melinda. If I choose to 
work in another way, I don’t see why I haven’t a 
| right to.” 

«You shall have your own way, Milly,” said her 
uncle, soothingly. ‘‘You see, your aunt and I are 
old-fashioned people and don’t keep up with the 
times, and I dare say you’re right; but I must say 
I fail to see how ’twould lower you any to go into 
a good, Christian family, like the Bradleys, for 
instance, and do your duty. For my part I should 
feel safer about you, child, to know you was ina 
good home, than to think of you living in a strange 
boarding-house, and meetin’ all kinds of people 
that you don’t know nothing about.” 

“*T shall be with Miss Tucker, uncle. I should 
think you might feel safe about me, if you knew I 
was with her.” 

“But it’s different, Milly. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I should feel happier about you if I knew 
you was to live with such people as the Bradleys.” 

“Mrs. Bradley hasn’t asked me yet, uncle, and 
I guess she’d better not!” And if Mrs. Bradley 
could have seen the flash of Milly’s eye, and heard 
the scornful tones of her voice, it is most probable 
that she would not. 

“Do as you think right, Milly, that is the most 
any of us can do,” answered her uncle, as they 
entered the gate that led to the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradley also discussed the events 


| “I presume, Sister Brown, you are willing to 
contribute to the supper,” he said, after a pause. 

“I aint gwine ter gib chickens or pigs or turkeys,” 
she said, loftily. ‘But me and Andrew will gib 
money. You come and tell us who gibs you de 
most tings in de congregation, and me and him 
will gib you de same valley in cash. We’se free- 
handed, and we pays wid de best, but we wants 
ter know who gibs and who don’t gib at North 
Bend. Too much is ’spected ob us anyhow.” 

“Well, it’s in a good cause when it’s for the 
church.” He tried to speak jocosely. 

“Did I say we ‘grudged it, Brudder Wright ? We 
aint behindhand wid our preachers, and dey cost 
us a heap. Sometimes I tink ob de good ole 
hymn: 

“*T found free grace in de wil’erness, in de wil’erness, in 
de wil’erness.’ 

‘Maybe it is free in de wil’erness, but it aint free 

here. We pay well fur gettin’ it from de preach- 

ers.” 

The poor preacher fidgeted in his seat. He was 
a timid man, and had accepted the call to North 
Bend, after much wrestling with the spirit. In 
fact, North Bend Church did not bear a good rep- 
utation for peace and piety. That very morning 
he had consulted Amos Jones, one of his deacons 
and a shrewd old man, as to what course he must 
pursue to gain the good will of the congregation. 

‘Well, Brudder Wright,” he answered, “all I 
kin tell you is ter keep on de good side ob ebry 
old ooman in de church. Dar's Sister Brown 
now.” 

“A pillar of the church, eh ?” 

The old man chuckled. 

“Better say de axe wot chops down de pillars. 
She’s got the most onruly tongue, de most meddle- 
some, aggrawatin’ ole fire cat in dese diggin’s. 
Brudder Andrew, her husband, is rich, and I 
reckon dat’s wot keeps her from bein’ turned out. 
Speak her fair, young man, speak her fair! She’s 
druv two preachers away by ’sultin’ ’em right and 
left, and she’s ready fur you if you gib her a 





of the sewing-circle in their chamber that evening. | 


(To be continued.) 
————~9>—___—_—_ 
LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Live for something, have a purpose, 
that purpose keep in view; 

putin like a helmless vessel, 

Thou canst ne’er to life be true. 
Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean, 

If some star had been their guide, 
Might have now been riding safely, 
ut they drifted with the tide. 

—Robvert Whitaker. 
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For the Companion. 


EASTER EGGS AND EASTER ANTHEMS. 


‘We want to get up an Easter Festival, Sister 
Brown,” said the Rev. Zachariah Wright, the 
colored pastor of the colored church at North 
Bend, who had just arrived there, ‘‘and we want 
all the congregation to help us.” 

Sister Brown bridled, and threw up her head. 
She was a tall, big-boned, yellow woman, with a 
harsh countenance, and stony black eyes. She 
did not know what a festival was, but it was some- 
thing for the church, and, of course, it would cost 
money. z 

“TI reckon I’se as free-handed as any ob the 
S’ciety at North Bend, Brudder Wright. Wot do 
you want fur yer festifal ?” 

“I was thinking of getting up some anthems to 
be sung after our regular Sunday services. We 
aint in the habit of having anthems, you know, 
but I don’t see why we should leave the fine music 
to the other churches, and coming after our usual 
services, the deacons and congregation couldn’t 
object. Then in the evening we might have a 
dinner or supper, to celebrate the day with solemn 
rejoicings. Now I’m a stranger here, and I want 
you to tell me who has fine voices, that I may get 
them for the anthems.” 

‘*My Elviry Marier’s got de very finest v’ice in 
dese parts,”” Mrs. Brown answered, promptly. 
“You kin hear her ob aclear day a whole mile 
down de road. Dar’s folks in dis S’ciety wots so 
jealous ob Elviry Marier’s singin’ dey won’t hab 
her in de choir nohow. But bless you, if dey did 
put Elviry ’mong de congergation, she outsings 
’em all in de choir. She lifts up her v’ice till you’d 
tink de roof would fly off.’ 

The Reverend Zachariah shuddered. He was a 
meek little man, with little or no book-learning, but 
he was a thorough musician. He remembered the 
Sunday previous having had his ears deafened 
and his nerves jarred by a shrill, harsh voice which 
beat down all other voices by sheer strength of 
lungs,—voice so false that it set his teeth on edge. 
Was that Elviry Marier ? 

“Ahem! Sister Brown,” he said, feebly, ‘does 
Miss Elviry understand music ?”’ 

‘‘She onderstands singin’, if dat’s wot yer drivin’ 
at!” Mrs. Brown answered, haughtily. ‘Singin’ 
is music, I reckon, leastways dat’s wot folks in 
North Bend calls it.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly!” said the preacher, 
nervously, detecting the anger in Mrs. Brown’s 
tones. ‘Since she has a fine voice I'd be glad of 
her help.” 

“You kin hab her,” patronizingly, “but yer 
choir won’t want her. But I kin tell you, Elviry 
Marier’s got a high sperit, and dey aint gwine ter 
stop her singin’ w’en she sots in ter holp you. You 
kin count on her.” 





about that? Well, s’pose she did say you’d make 


The Reverend Zachariah suppressed a groan. 


chance.” 

Thence it came that the Reverend Zachariah 
paid his first conciliatory visit to this unruly 
member of his flock, and as he sat there with her 
| stony eyes fixed upon him after her remark about 
free grace, he tried to say something about the 


| laborer being worthy of his hire. 


“Some is, and some isn’t,’’ she answered, 
sharply. ‘We aint tried you yet, and we don’t 
know wot yer wurf. Well I'll send Elviry Marier 
when yer ready ter begin. I’m willin’ ter let her 
holp you.” 

“Help me,” muttered the unhappy man, as he 
trudged away, wiping his heated brow. “If she 
yells like forty thousand wild cats I’m bound to 


| take her, or have that dreadful woman on me. 


Why, oh why, did I say anything about the 
anthems, but then, how was I to know that horrid 
voice belonged tu her daughter ?” 

The choir assembled a week later to practice 
the anthems. They had begun, when a tall, gaunt 
young woman, with a sharp, shrewish face, ran 
up the steps and approached the preacher. 

“T’m Elvira Maria Brown,” she said. ‘““My ma 
told me you wanted I should sing.” 

The other members of the choir exchanged 
looks of consternation—looks which the sharp 
eyes of the new-comer intercepted, and returned 
with a glare of detiance. 

“Somehow, Brudder Wright,” said Ira Smith, 
the owner of a fine tenor voice, gallantly coming 
to the rescue of the dismayed choir, “I’m thinkin’ 
Elviry’s v’ice don’t ‘xactly ’cord wid ourn. I aint 
sayin’ it aint strong enough, nor fine enough, but 
it don’t seem somehow to hit in wid us.” 

“T won’t sing a note if dat ar screech-owl comes 
in!” pouted one of the sopranos, a good-looking 
girl. 

“Hush, Mary Jane Simpson!” whispered one 
of the others. ‘‘She’ll hear you, and then won’t 
she raise Cain ?”’ 

Elviry Marier did not hear, but she saw the 
look on Mary Jane’s face, and set her thin lips 
resolutely together. 

“Ts I to sing, or is I not?” she asked sharply of 
the Reverend Zachariah, who stood looking irres- 
olutely from one to the other. 

“Oh, of course, of course, Miss Brown!” he 
said, nervously. ‘*We’ll begin with the Te Deum, 
Brother Smith.” 

The choir knew nothing of the written notes of 
the music, but there were magnificent voices 
among them, and they followed the preacher’s in- 
structions with a correctness which astonished 
him. They sung as the birds sing, exquisitely, 
and without a false note, but, beating down the 
melody as if with mechanical force, came the 
shrill, cracked trumpeting of Elviry Marier. 

“Miss Brown, lower, please!” cried the dis- 
tressed preacher, his musical ear jarred and tor- 
tured by the discord. ‘You have such a power- 
ful organ, you must try and lower it. Don’t you 
think you could do so, just enough to let the other 
parts be heard ?” 

“I reckon I can do most anythin’ with my 
vice!’ she said, with a disdainful look at the 
choir. ‘I can let it out, and keep it in, jest as I 
choose.” 

“Oh, that it could be kept in entirely!” sighed 
the Reverend Zachariah to himself. ‘But it will 
be heard; oh yes, nothing-will keep it down!” 

The anthems progressed favorably. Miss Brown 
managed to modulate her voice in a surprising 
manner, but, as she remarked to her mother, with 





a knowing look, ‘‘I’m a-singin’ low and a-layin’ 





low, but jest you wait, ma! I aint goin’ to smother 
my v’ice for that impident Mary Jane Simpson! 
She sings what they calls the solos by her lone 
self, and she aint got no more v’ice than a bird. 
She’s proud as a peacock, but I aint goin’ to have 
her crow over me Easter. Jest wait and see! I'll 
show ’em all what I can do!” 

Easter came. The regular Sunday services 
were over, and the congregation was invited to 
remain and hear the anthems. From the church 
they were to adjourn to a large, empty barn, in 
which refreshments were spread. 

Every member of that congregation brought a 
basket of dyed eggs, so that, after church, they 
could toguer, or crack eggs, according to an 
old-time custom at North Bend. In fact, the 
place was famous for its “egg fights,” which were 
really a-mania with the population, old and 
young, and one octogenarian actually had his 
palsied hands held by others while he took part 
in the fray. 

Tle Te Deum began well, but as it progressed, 
to the leader’s horror, Elviry Marier’s voice, more 
powerful and discordant than ever, rose high 
above the others. The choir shouted until they 
were hoarse, with frowning faces turned upon the 
offender. It was a war of voices, from which all 
melody had gone, but the straining was useless. 
The Reverend Zachariah tore at his hair as the 
sharp, cutting notes, without regard to time or 
tune, mastered the others, until there was a final 
break down and the company adjourned in a most 
unamiable mood to the barn. 

Then the storm that had been gathering, broke. 

**De screech-howl has done ruined our singin’!” 
sobbed Mary Jane Simpson, hysterically. 

“You dar’ call me a screech-howl!” yelled 
Elviry Marier. ‘You impident peacock, take 
that!’’ she grasped a handful of her eggs from the 
basket, and threw them at Miss Simpson’s tearful 
face. 

But Mary Jane was no coward. She had eggs 
at hand, and she knew how to use them, and in a 
second Miss Brown’s visage was like yellow 
ochre. 

The preacher and some of the men interfered, 
but only to retire half-blinded and wholly egged 
from head to foot. Then the egg-throwing be- 
came general. The Reverend Zachariah, who had 
hidden as well as he could, looked forth, groaning, 
on the scene. 

He wiped his smeared face, and tried to make his 
voice heard; but until the last egg was smashed, 
and the heated congregation had seated them- 
selves at the tables, no one could be heard in the 
hubbub which prevailed. Amos Jones came to 
look for the poor little man, and found him 
crouched in a remote corner. 

“Why, you aint scared, is you, Brudder 
Wright?” he said, with a loud laugh. “You 
don’t know North Bend, sur. Dat wasn’t real 
fightin’ ’cept ’tween Elviry Brown and Mary Jane 
Simpson. De rest wor jest fun, you see.” 

“Fun on Sunday!’ ejaculated the Reverend 
Zachariah. ‘Impious! shameful! heathenish!’’ 

‘Well, I aint sayin’ it wor de right time and 
place,” said the deacon, apologetically, “but when 
our folks sees eggs, Easter, dey runs plum crazy. 
Dar aint no stoppin’ ’em, and ef Gabriel hisself 
comed down jest as likely he’d get an egg smashed 
on him. Come, Brudder Wright. De folks is 
waitin’ dinner fur you to ax a blessin’.” 

“Ask a blessing!” cried the indignant preacher. 
“No, Brother Jones, I shake the dust from my 
feet, and bid farewell to North Bend this very 
day. You’ve ruined my only good suit,”’—look- 
ing at his smeared garments,—‘‘you’ve shocked 
me by your heathenish ways, and I’d rather stay 
among the Apache Indians than here. You need 
a stronger man than I am, Brother Jones; some- 
body who can whip you out of your ways. That’s 
the kind of gospel for North Bend.” 

Whether the North Benders ever got a fighting 
parson their records say not. But they never 
sang anthems again. M. B. WILLIAMs. 


—- +o 
HOW SNEERS WERE ANSWERED. 


After the bloody battle of the Wilderness, those 
Union volunteers who had brains speculated as to 
whether Grant would advance or turn back. 

‘Here we go,” said a Yankee private, ‘“‘march- 
ing for the Rapidan! Now when we get to the 
Chancellorsville House, if we turn to the left, it 
will mean that Grant don’t intend to fight; if he 
turns to the right, it will mean fighting, and that on 


-the line the Confederates have selected.” 


The volunteers were grave, rather low in spirits, 
rough in temper, but they marched with the stride 
and bearing of veterans. Grant’s military stand- 
ing with them hung on the direction the army 
turned at the Chancellorsville House. 

At the House the army turned to the right. In- 
stantly the men’s spirits rose, and they began to 
sing. They understood the flanking movement. 

“The Army of the Potomac,” said a soldier, 
“has always longed for a fighting general,—one 
who would fight and fight,—and now it has got 
one.” 

After the fighting around Spottsylvania Court- 
House there was a lull. Wounded men streamed 


down a road ina straggling column, or tumbled 
into the angles of wormed fences, spread blankets 
from rail to rail, and rested beneath their shade. 
Down the road the head of a column of troops 
came in sight, with a band playing stirring music. 
The men were neatly clad, and the officers, riding 
at their head, were mounted on prancing horses. 
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“The heavy-artillery men from the fortifications 
around Washington,” said a battle-stained private, 
as these fresh soldiers marched by, singing and 
talking. 

The volunteer infantry did not admire heavy- 
artillery men, believing that they had enlisted in 
that arm that they might fight behind breastworks, 
or safely garrison the fortifications of Washington. 

As the artillery men marched between the hedge- 
rows of wounded, they were derided. Men pointed 
to a shattered arm or a wounded leg, and shouted 
jeeringly, ‘‘That’s what you'll get in the woods!” 
In ironical tones others inquired, ‘‘Why, dearest, 
why did you leave your earthwork behind you ?” 

The heavy-artillery men ceased singing, and 
marched gravely through the lines of wounded 
and dying. They entered the woods, formed their 
line of battle, and fought with steadiness and de- 
termination. The whole army honored them. 

“After Spottsylvania,” wrote the author of 
“Recollections of a Private,” from whose book 
we have condensed this narrative, ‘‘I never heard 
a word spoken against the heavy-artillery men 
whom Grant summoned from Washington to 
make good his losses in the Wilderness.” 
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WHO IS NOBLE? 


Whoe’er amidst the sons 
Of reason, valor, liberty and virtue 
eg abd distinguished merit, is a noble 
Of Nature’s own creating. 
— Thomson, 
—\@<—_$_<+or—__—__ 


For the Companion. 


SPRING CHICKENS. 


“Now, Joe, don’t you let that watch go for a 
song; it is good solid silver, and worth half-a- 
dozen of the cheap machine-made truck they get 
up nowadays,” and Mrs. Bunting, raising the big, 
turnip-shaped time-keeper from the box in her 
bureau drawer, where it had reposed, undisturbed, 
for the last ten years, gazed at it admiringly be- 
fore handing it over to her son. 

“I wasn't born yesterday, mother. The town 
sharks won’t cheat me ina hurry. All the same, 
you need not expect a jeweller to consider grand- 
father’s old watch the valuable article it seems to 
you. I am not likely to get any more for it than 
the worth of the silver that is in it.” 

“The chain is solid, too. It ought to bring 
twenty or twenty-five dollars anyhow,” the widow 
said, meditatively, as she weighed the article in 
her hands. “I kind of hate to see it go. I 
wouldn’t mind so much if it was in trade for a 
better one. Wait till spring, Joey, and I'll give 
you my butter-money, and let you get yourself a 
new watch.” 

“Don’t want one!” said ungrateful Joe. “I’d 
lots rather have twenty dollars to spend to-day.” 

A new alarm awakened in Mrs. Bunting’s breast. 
“Now, Joey, dear, don’t you squander the money 
you get!” she cried, as she reluctantly relinquished 
her treasured heirloom. 

Joe turned a laughing look over his shoulder, 
as he strode to the door. ‘Look here, mammy, 
whose watch is this, yours or mine ?” 

“Oh, it’s yours!” sighed his mother. ‘Your 
grandpa left it to you, and said you were to have 
it when you were eighteen; but he never meant 
you to sell it.” 

“Then he might just as well have kept it,” said 
the irreverent heir, atter which he mounted into 
the spring wagon that was standing ready har- 
nessed at the door, well loaded with the country 
produce he was taking to dispose of in the coun- 
try town twelve miles distant, and drove noisily 
away. 

His mother and sister watched his departure 
from the sitting-room window, while Maggie 
Phillips, the Boston cousin who was spending the 
winter with her Illinois relatives, continued her 
embroidery composedly, not considering the 
spoiled boy’s antics of so much importance as his 
mother and sister did. 

“T'll bet anything,” said Sally, “he spends the 
money he gets for a gun or a pistol.” 

“He has a revolver, and he bought a new gun 
last fall,” said Mrs. Bunting. 

“Then it will be fishing-rods, rabbit-snares, pat- 
ent rat-traps, or some such no-count stuff.” 

“Maybe he will get himself a new overcoat; he 
needs one,” said Mrs. Bunting, hopefully. Sally’s 
shrug expressed dissent more forcibly than any 
words could have done, and her mother’s opinions 
probably too nearly concurred with hers for her to 
care to continue the argument. 

The dusk of the January day had drawn un, 
and the supper-table was set and the lamps lighted 
before Joe got back from his trip. There was a 
busy, bustling time as the various packages of 
household stores, received in trade for the produce 
he had taken to town, were removed from the 
wagon. The squawking of chickens attracted Mrs. 
Bunting’s attention, as she took out the last par- 
cel. 

“Didn’t you sell all the chickens, Joe?” she 
asked, peering into the dusky vehicle. ‘I thought 
they’d be in good demand at this season.” 

“Never you mind the chickens!” said Joe, from 
his horses’ heads. ‘I’ll boss them,” and Mrs. 

Bunting, accustomed to being snubbed by her 
spoiled boy, returned to the house without further 
remark. 

Joe had to unharness and feed his horses before 
coming in, so that the family was just gathering 


ited upon the floor with a shout of triumph. The 
shrill chirping of the prisoners it contained made 
the presence of young chickens unmistakable. 
‘*What in the world, Joey”—began his mother. 
“That's grandfather’s watch,”’ said Joe. 

A simultaneous outcry from mother and sister 
greeted this information. “You don't mean to 
say” — 

“Yes, I do. I traded off the watch, and I’ve 
invested the proceeds in improved poultry stock. 
I’m going into the business of raising spring 
chickens, and if you don’t say I’ve made a good 
bargain before this time next year, I’ll—eat the 
chickens. See here, now, let me show you. They 
are pure-blooded Dorkings; the very best layers 
known. The hens never set; you can’t make ’em, 
and, except for about six weeks at moulting-time, 
they lay the whole year round, and they com- 
mence at six months old, too—never fail. This 
lot—see, there are the rooster and five pullets— 
were hatched in September. They are five months 
old now; before another month every mother’s 
chick of ‘em will be laying.” 

“Rooster included,” interpolated Sally, as Joe 
paused to take breath. Without heeding her, he 
went on: 

“Only think what a profitable lot they will be, 
mother! Common hens always stop laying dur- 
ing the winter, and don’t fairly start again before 
the first of April, while this lot will get to work a 
full month earlier this year, and next year they 
will keep at it all winter.” 

“Maybe they will, and maybe they won’t,” 
said Mrs. Bunting, shaking her head doubtfully. 
“TI tell you they will, though!”’ cried Joe, impa- 
tiently. ‘They’re warranted!” 

‘“*Who warrants ’em ?” asked Sally. 

‘What did you pay for them?’ asked his 
mother. 

“Well, they are high!’’ said Joe, candidly. 
“Though I had a famous bargain, everybody told 
me, and the first lot of spring chickens I raise 
from them will more than pay me back my money. 
I paid five dollars for the rooster, and ten dollars 
more for the five pullets.” 

“Fifteen dollars for six half-grown chickens!” 
wailed his mother; ‘‘and three of them would 
hardly make a reasonable fry for our family.” 

Joe grinned. ‘We don’t fry pure-hlooded 
Dorkings, mammy. I tell you I got them dirt- 
cheap. There was a man in the store looking at 
them when I did, and he said he’d willingly pay 
twenty-five dollars for the lot; but he lived in 
Iowa, and it was too much trouble for him to 
carry them home.” 

“Express companies don’t run to Iowa, then ?” 
asked Sally. 

“T suppose it took most all you got for the 
watch to pay for them ?” said his mother, feebly. 
“Slightly!” replied Joe. ‘I got twelve dollars 
for the watch and chain, so I had to borrow three 
dollars out of your butter-money, mother; but 
you may have my heifer calf, and we’ll call it 
square.” 

Poor Mrs. Bunting’s head had shaken disappro- 
bation so long that she ceased the motion now 
from pure exhaustion, and Joe, having carried 
his precious cage into the woodshed, the family 
gave their attention to the long-negiected supper. 
Joe’s faith in his new stock did not diminish as 
the days went by, and he continued to prophesy 
with unfaltering assurance that his pullets would 
begin laying by the first of March. Every time 
the prophecy was made, his mother’s head would 
shake: ‘‘They’re a nice, likely-looking lot of 
young chickens, Joey,” she would say ; ‘‘but those 
pullets won’t be in laying order before June, you 
mark my words.” 

‘We'll see,” said Joe, cheerfully ; and devoted 
every spare moment to the nice little chicken- 
house he was erecting for the especial use of his 
Dorkings, which, of course, were not to be allowed 
to run with the common chickens. 

After ‘“‘Moses,”” as Maggie had christened the 
young rooster, was comfortably settled at house- 
keeping with his five wives, Joe devoted his leisure 
to the study of poultry-raising as a science. With 
his Dorkings he had purchased a book, “The 
Poulterer’s Friend,” and the quantity of ideas he 
seemed to evolve from it proved the title to be no 
misnomer, though some of these ideas, when car- 
ried into practice, made his mother’s head shake 
most ominously. He was always concocting 
messes seasoned with drugs, whose very names 
good Mrs. Bunting had never heard of, and in his 
cookery, usually performed in the kitchen at night, 
after the supper dishes were cleared away, he could 
generally coax the girls to lend him a helping 
hand. 

One evening, toward the latter part of February, 
the trio were thus occupied in what Maggie called 
one of ‘‘Moses’ tea-parties.”” The bill of fare this 
time was boiled oats and carrots, seasoned with 
red pepper, and as usual the compound was an 
infallible recipe for making hens lay. 

“Such fowls as mine don’t really need the care 
I give them,”’ Joe remarked, chopping away dili- 
gently at his carrrots the while; ‘they will com- 
mence laying in a few weeks anyhow, but I like to 
encourage them, I want them to turn out a won- 
derful success, if only to punish you girls for your 
obstinate incredulity. I hate incredulous women ; 
girls ought to be docile and trusting, recognizing 
man’s superior wisdom without ever thinking of 
questioning it.” 

“That may do in the abstract,” said Maggie, 
who stood by the stove to stir the boiling oats, 





around the supper-table when he entered, bearing 
upon his shoulder a wooden cage, which he depos- 


the second course at the Dorkings’ banquet; ‘but 
in this family I think it is fortunate the women 
folks are of a different type. You being so sat- 
urated with credulity, we have to be sceptical to 
keep things balanced.” 

“Do you call me acredulous person ?”’ said Joe, 
pausing in his chopping to transfix his critic with 
his stern gaze. . 

“T never in my life knew any one who could 
swallow a tough story more readily,’’ chimed in 
Sally. ‘I have suspected your verdancy for years, 
but I never felt the hopelessness of your case so 
utterly as since the day you traded grandfather's 
watch for a dollar’s worth of half-grown chickens.” 
“Just you wait, my ladies,’ Joe said, relieving 
his feelings by renewed energy with the chopping- 
knife; “just you wait, you’ll sing another tune by 
the first of April.” 

“Or you'll be the biggest April Fool that ever 
stood in shoe leather.” 

“That is what no one yet has been able to call 
me,” said Joe, complacently. ‘For all the cre- 
dulity, Mag says I am soaked—no, saturated— 
with—that’s Boston for soaked—nobody, so far as 
I can remember, ever succeeded in getting a First 
of April hoax upon me. I always manage on that 
day to keep my eyes open all around my head, 
and I don’t believe it lies in man’s, nay, nor yet in 
woman’s, power, to hoax me when I am on the 
lookout for a trick.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!’’ came in a chorus from the 
girls; and Maggie cried, ‘‘I could trick you seven 
days in the week, four weeks in the month, twelve 
months in the year, right straight along to the end 
of time, if I chose to take the trouble, you great 
bunch of self-conceit!”’ 

“Tl bet you!” said Joe; “you can’t do it once, 
both of you together can’t. I'll stake Moses him- 
self against any folderol you choose to put up.” 
“Get along with you!” cried Sally, “‘we are no 
gamblers, and we don’t want your Moses at any 
price. All the same, we won’t be dared, will we, 
Maggie ?” 

“That we won't,” said Maggie, with emphasis. 
“By the time the sun sets on the First day of 
April, you shall be the worst-fooled masculine 
that has walked the earth since the days of Father 
Adam. We have taken up the gauntlet. *Ware!”’ 
The challenge thus given and accepted, neither 
side suffered the other to forget, and many were 
the false alarms sounded by the girls, which Joe's 
watchfulness detected; each triumph of sagacity 
on his part increasing his self-confidence, and 
lessening his respect for the artifices of his oppo- 
nents. 

The first of March came and passed, but the 
pullets had not yet begun to lay; a day or two 
later Joe returned from a trip to an adjacent vil- 
lage primed with a new idea in poultry-raising. 
‘Earth nests are the thing, fresh sods inverted, 
hens crave them, reminds ‘em of green pastures 
and the charms of spring. It is a charm they 
can’t resist, and mine should have two apiece, if I 
wasn’t afraid the inexperienced young things 
would lay themselves to death.” 

So Joe spent his twilight hours that evening in 
cutting sods out of the still frozen meadow, and 
wheeling a barrow-load to the abode of Moses and 
his spouses. The latest institution in the way of 
nests was routed out, and the sods substituted, 
while the poor young pullets stood about watch- 
ing with round, wondering eyes, and an occasional 
inquiring chirp, the proceedings which, with their 
undeveloped instincts, they doubtless found un- 
fathomably mysterious. 

The home stock of every-day hens, of which 
Sally was proprietress, had, as Joe predicted, been 
wofully neglectful of their duty of supplying eggs 
during the winter months ; but a few were gathered 
in almost every day, and it was one of Maggie's 
and Sally’s daily delights to hunt for them. The 
day after the earth nests were arranged, along 
with a pretty good supply of other eggs, Sally 
found one not much larger than a pigeon’s, the 
product of a bantam hen.” 

“Let’s put the banty egg in one of Joe’s earth 
nests, and see what he says,” suggested Maggie. 

“Agreed!” cried Sally, with delight, and the 
deed was promptly accomplished. 

Joe attended school in the neighboring village, 
and did not often get home before five in the even- 
ing; then, the first thing he did usually, was to 
pay a visit to the Dorkings. To-day the girls saw 
him pass the window, and heard his tin dinner- 
bucket rattle as he rolled it on the porch; nothing 
more was seen or heard of him for ten minutes, 
when he came rushing through the house into the 
room where his mother and the girls were seated, 
and springing upon the top of a high Saratoga 
trunk, which stood opposite a mountainous, white- 
covered feather-bed, he flapped his elbows, crowed 
shrilly and triumphantly, and then bobbed up and 
down as if making ready for a leap. 

“Be quiet! don’t interrupt me; I’m triumphant; 
I’m bloated with victory; I must effervesce or I 
shall explode; I’m going to jump right into the 
middle of that bed yonder, and that will relieve 
me.” 

“O Joey! my dear, my dear, you mustn’t!”’ 
cried his mother, in consternation. ‘‘You’d break 
the bedstead down, indeed you would.” 





‘Missed by a hair’s breadth! never mind; bet- 
ter luck next time. I feel better vow, and will 
share my glory with the rest of the family. See 
there! what is that?” and he deposited a hitherto 
concealed treasure in his mother’s lap. 

“That,” said good Mrs. Bunting, whom the 
girls had not taken into their confidence, ‘why, 
that’s a banty egg, Joe, isn’t it ?” 

“A banty egg!’ echoed Joe, scornfully ; ‘that, 
madam, is a Dorking’s egg, pure breed, worth six 
dollars a dozen! That egg,—ladies, all,—I wish 
you to understand, has been laid by a Dorking 
pullet under six months old. Jemima! if I knew 
which of ’em it was, I'd kiss the little beauty.” 
Mrs. Bunting’s surprise was so genuine that it 
served to cover all defects in that simulated by the 
girls, and without a shadow of suspicion being 


| awakened in his mind, Joe departed to arrange a 


box upon the pantry shelf wherein were to be de- 
posited the Dorking eggs as they accumulated. 
‘Don’t handle them, and don’t you get them 
mixed with common eggs,”’ he charged Sally, in 
all seriousness. ‘They are worth from five to six 
dollars a dozen—honestly—no joking.” 

The girls promised non-interference, and having 
succeeded so well in their unpremeditated first 
attack, exerted all their ingenuity to continue the 
hoax. 

“It is the very thing we have been cudgelling 
our brains to discover,” cried Maggie, gleefully. 
“If we work it out with prudence we can keep up 
the joke until the First of April, I know.” 

“Tf we can only keep mother from finding out,” 
was Sally’s response. ‘She’d betray us, sure; 
she never could bear to see Joe made such a fool 
of.” And this latter point, as they soon found, 
was the most difficult part of their plot to man- 
age. 

Though credulous and confiding enough to sat- 
isfy even Joe’s requirements in a woman, Mrs. 
Bunting was too well versed in the nature and 
habits of pullets not to greet with daily increasing 
astonishment the wonderful performances ef Joe’s 
Dorkings. They were Dorkings, however, and the 
potentialities of that name, heralded as it had 
been by Joe and the ‘‘Poulterer’s Friend,” so mys- 
tified her that she submitted her knowledge and 
experience in all humility to their dictum, and 
was beguiled into looking at the affair through 
Joe’s elated eyes instead of her own discreet spec- 
tacles. 

The girls carried oa their hoax very cautiously 
at first; the second day Joe found another bantam 
egg in another nest. A second pullet bad begun 
tolay. The third day, two'‘bantam eggs and one 
of ordinary size rewarded his search. And so it 
went on until, toward the chose of the month, the 
whole five of his pullets were settled down to busi- 
ness, and yielded him every day a harvest of two 
or three eggs, and occasionally, five. 

“Upon my word, I would like to put in a sixth, 
just to hear what he would have to say about it,” 
Sally exclaimed one day when Joe, with an unusual 
amount of bragging, had deposited five more eggs 
in his box in the pantry. ‘I don’t believe even 
that would open his eyes; he’d believe Moses laid 
the sixth, and make mother believe it, too.” 

But in spite of the temptation to recklessness, 
the cunning lassies continued to manage the affair 
with such discretion that the First of April dawned 
without a suspicion having been awakened in Joe’s 
breast. He had not forgotten the challenge he 
had given, and he continued to watch his oppo- 
nents with lynx-like sharpness. 

It is only fair to Joe to state that any ordinary 
First of April trick of the practical joke nature he 
would surely have nipped in the bud; but he was 
suspicious and watchful in every direction but the 
right one. The girls played off upon him—or 
attempted to do so—a good many pranks, partly 
for the fun of the thing, and partly to avert sus- 
picion from their real plot, and the mock chagrin 
with which they bore his triumphant jeers, as 
each little conspiracy was detected and defeated, 
did credit to their histrionic abilities. 

But oh, the tortures of self-repression they were 
compelled to endure in listening with the gravity 
and interest demanded by the occasion, to Joe’s 
bragging and castle-building on the subject of his 
Dorkings! The whole neighborhood had heard 
of them; and, prolific as his pullets had proved 
themselves to be, the girls were unable to supply 
him with as many eggs as he believed he could 
dispose of at five dollars a dozen. 

Upon the afternoon of the First of April, the 
girls took down his egg-box and divided its con- 
tents into five lots, which were impartially dis- 
tributed in the five nests of the five Dorking pullets. 
Then, when the rattle of Joe’s tin bucket upon the 
porch announ.ed his return from school, in am- 
bush they awaited the explosion of their plot. 

“He is going to get his eggs now,” whispered 
Sally; ‘the has come in for the little tin pan to 
carry them in.” 

There was an interval of thrilling suspense. 
Then Joe’s step, heavy and lagging, fell upon the 
porch, and a moment later Joe himself, with a 
funereal aspect, entered the kitchen, carrying his 
eggs in a bushel basket under whose weight he 
seemed scarcely able to advance. 

“How many eggs did you get to-day, Joey, 





“That makes no difference,” said Joe. ‘Keep 


—twice—three times—and away!” and while his 
mother screamed and the girls laughed, the noisy 
young rascal made his leap, alighting so near the 
bed as barely to give himself room to regain his 





| while Sally shelled the corn that was to serve as 


balance. 


out of my way, everybody; here she goes! once | 


dear ?”” called his mother from the sitting-room. 

An irrepressible giggle from the cellar-way 
followed this question. He turned in that direc- 
tion a face whose melancholy would have awak- 
‘ened pity in the heart of any creature but “a 
woman scerned,” and in lugubrious accents re- 
plied, “‘About a bushel!” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The height, breadth and d depth of Joe’s yorum 
under the revelations of that day were never fully 
revealed to but one individual, and that was Tom 
Archer, his school crony. Into his sympathetic 
ears Joe poured forth the story of his dear-bought 
experience, and his narration terminated with the 
remark, “But I’ve been taught a valuable lesson, 
Tom, my boy; two women are more than a match 
for one man, any day.” 

M. R. Hovusekeerer. 
ae 


THE OLD HOMES. 
Why ass seuepe the old homes where our childhood was 
Bui at the new ones elsewhere if you must; 


Let the old homes remain as they are to the last, 
Till Time’s chariot grinds them to dust! 


—Kansas Farmer. 
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For the Companion. 


CORSON’S WIFE. 


It would be hard to find in the Rocky Moun- 
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’n’ yer fixin’s, ’n’ we git out o’ these diggin’s in 
a jiffy.” 

“Oh, I daresn’t come here to start,” she replied ; 
‘but in an hour I’ll be down at the mouth of the 
‘Gap’ below. If 1 should come here, Corson 
would find out soon as he comes back that I’d 
started off with you, and they’d like enough catch 
us before we’d got down to the Forks. 

“Some of ’em may be back any minute; like 
enough they’re there now; but I’m going to sneak 
away with baby somehow if they are. There 
don’t seem to be anybody hangin’ round here now. 
All off but the women folks, I s’pose, and it looks 
like I’d have a good chance to get off without any- 
body’s knowin’ how or where I went,” and with 
this she turned and sped away. 

“T’ll wait fer ye, sure,” Gideon assured her as 


| she started. 


He hung about the stable of the Rough-and- 


| Tumble longer than usual that noon, pretending 


tains a rougher stage-road than that which runs | 


between the mining hamlets of Thunder Gulch 
and Squaw Forks. Indeed, if a worse road could 
be found, there are few persons who would care 
for a seat in the coach of the most careful 
driver. 

This road is twelve or thirteen miles long. A 


| mouth of Melcher’s Gap. 


few years ago a lady who ventured to ride over | 


it called it ‘“The Twelve-Mile Horror,” and by 
this name the road is known to miners and travel- 
lers of the region. That the name is deserved the 
writer can testify, for he knows it to be truly a 
rambling thread over dizzy precipices and among 
black, gaping cafions. 


| arms, 


to one of the women who came out presently that 
he had to “fix” something about his harness be- 
fore he started on the return trip. 

“Everybody’s gone off crazy ‘bout the new 


At the “‘half-mile stone,’”” which was supposed to 
mark a spot midway between Thunder Gulch and 
Squaw Forks, was a height from which a good | 

| portion of the road for two miles back could be | 
| seen, and here it was that the driver discovered, | 
indeed, that Corson and his men were following | 
them. A single glance sufficed to reveal them— | 
three horsemen—riding at a breakneck gallop | 
over the crest of along hog-back, some mile anda 
half in the rear of the coach. 

“A flight for life,’ thought Gideon, and he 
cracked his long whip above the ears of the 
already fretted stage-team. The horses were not 
unwilling to go faster, however, on the contrary 
they seemed nervous and frightened at such un- 
usual driving, and sprang forward at a pace 
which the driver soon found it necessary to check 
by vigorous pulling at their reins. 

‘*Are they coming, did you see them ?”” screamed 
the woman, frightened at the swaying and rocking | 
of the stage as they rounded a curve. 

“Oh, we’re all right!” the driver shouted back 
evading a direct answer. “The road aint bad, | 
hyar! An’ I’ma-tryin’ ter make up fer whar ’tis.” 








placer up at Big Horn,” they had told him at the 


The coach tore along, pitching crazily down 


table, ‘*’n’ lef’ nobody but ther women folks ’t the | into deep gullies, and swaying wildly above the 


Gulch.” 

In about an hour from the time he had finished 
dinner, Gideon and his coach were in waiting at the 
It was about half an 
hour later when the woman, with her child in 
came hurrying breathlessly down to him. 
She looked behind her frequently, and he saw as 
she approached that her face was white with fear 
and suspense. 

The baby, a wretched little year-old object, 
dressed, like its mother, in mere rags, turned its 


There are places along the verge of cliffs and | poor and pitiful little face upon the driver with a | 


around the jutting points 
of yawning gulches where 


| taken had narrowed to one merely of time. 
| now the driver began to canvass the chances of 


crests of abrupt cliffs or the sides of gulf-like 
ravines. 
It was quite a number of minutes before Gideon 


|caught sight of the pursuing horsemen again, 
| but when he did, as they came around the point of 


a mountain spur, they had gained perceptibly 
upon the coach, and the question of being over- | 
And 


making a successful defense when he should be 
| finally overtaken. 


There was a point nearly two miles ahead, 


He threw all his weight in a backward pull upon 
the lines, but the team, now thoroughly frightened 
and wildly excited by their furious run, refused to 
obey the reins, and plunged recklessly ahead. 

They were now within a few rods of the fatal 
| turn, and Gideon, foreseeing instant catastrophe, 
| dropped the lines, sprang over the back of his 
seat, and catching both woman and child in his 
arms, jumped out with them upon the upper side 
of the road. 

They were scarcely out of the hack when the 
vehicle ‘‘sloughed”’ off the road, overturned, and, 
as it did so, wrenched the team off the narrow 
“dug-way.” 

The poor animals scrambled resistingly for an 
instant, then one lost its footing and fell; the other 
plunged over it, and coach and all went crashing 
into the bottom of the gulch below. Gideon had 
time to note this, as he says, even while tumbling 
with his precious freight from the bank of the 
spur, against which he had leaped, into the road- 





»| bed. 


Luckily the bank at that point was of earth 
instead of rocks—the ledge was but a few steps 
further on—and the three, though shocked and 
jarred, were unharmed by their violent exit from 
the hack. 

Gideon, however, did not stop an instant to note 
whether the woman or her child were injured, but 
gathering the baby on one arm and grasping its 
mother’s arm with his free hand, ran forward, 


| carrying the one and fairly dragging the other. 


Just a few steps beyond the ledge were several 
big boulders on the lower side of the road. To 
gain the shelter of those before Corson and his 
men came in sight was now Gid’s object. 

Before the boulders were reached, he could hear 
the clatter of hoofs around the curve. The men 
were in close pursuit and 
riding hard, but by dint 





the coach seems literally 
suspended in mid-air, and 
the rider, glancing out over 
the wheels into the sheer, 
gaping space below, hastily 
pulls down the “flaps,” 
closes his eyes, and leans 
dizzily back in his seat, not 
daring to look a second 
time. 

For five years Gideon 
Fletcher, or ‘“‘Gid,” as he 
is commonly called, has 
driven the stage once each 
day, Sundays excepted, 
from Squaw Forks to Thun- 
der Gulch and back. Of 
course, he has occasionally 
missed a trip, when slides 
or heavy falls of snow 
along the line have pre- 
vented him from running. 
Yet during all his fifteen 
hundred -‘tround trips” he 
has never met with an ac- 
cident serious enough to 
cause the loss of life or 
limb to his passengers. 

So trusty and sure-hand- 
ed a driver is he that the 
‘contractors of the line” will have no other, and 
they pay him double wages to keep him upon 
this particular stretch of their route. Only once 
has a coach been demolished or a horse killed 
under his management; but on that occasion he 
met with a double accident, under circumstances 
so stirring and heroic as to be well worthy of nar- 
ration. 

It was some two years atter Gideon had begun 
driving the coach upon this road that one day, as 
he came out from eating his dinner at “The 
Rough-and-Tumble House” cf Thunder Gulch, 
a pale-faced young woman appeared at the rude 
gate, and beckoned to him. 

“Are you the stage-driver that drives the stage 
to Squaw Forks this afternoon ?” she asked, as he 
came up. 

“T reckon I’m the chap yer lookin’ fer, mum,” 
said Gideon. ‘*Want ter go down? Start in half 
a hour.” 

The woman glanced about nervously, as though 
fearful of being overheard, and then she said, hur- 
riedly and in a low voice: 

“T’m from Corson’s Camp. I’m Corson’s wife; 
but he—they all—abuse me dreadfully, and the 
baby too. Look here,” and she threw an old bon- 
net she wore back from her forehead, and showed 
a great fresh scar across one temple. 

“I got that last night. They do it when they’re 
drunk, and they’re drunk most of the time. Night 
before last one of ’em threatened to throw my 
baby into a hot spring. He said he’d ‘kill the 
little imp, he would,’ and oh, I can’t, I don’t dare 
to stay there any longer! I’m the only woman up 
at the camp, and to-day the men are all up at Big- 
Horn Spring prospectin’ for a new place, and so 
I’ve come to you to see if you won’t take me away 
from this dreadful place. 

“T’ve no money with me, an’ no friends nearer 
than Denver. My folks live there, and I would 
have wrote to ’em to come and take me away if I 
dared; but I knew if Corson got wind of it before 
they got here, he’d kill me and the baby, too; for, 
though he’s my husband, he’s the most horrid and 
wicked man I ever saw, except the gang he keeps 





‘Wal, now, I sh’d smile!” answered Fletcher, 
nm his hearty way. 





| verge of cavernous cafions. 
around him. Oh, wil/ you let me go with you?” | 





“WILL YOU LET ME GO WITH YOu?” 


of great exertion Gideon 
reached the rocks with his 
charges a minute or two 
before the pursuers rounded 
the point. 

“Set close behind hyar,’’ 
he commanded the woman, 
‘and hyar, take yer babby 
’n’ keep es quiet ’n’ es cool 
es ye ken.” 

Then he drew a revolver 
from one of the holsters at 
his hips, and dropping upon 
his knees at aspot where he 
could peer through between 
two of the boulders, cocked 
the weapon, and levelled it 
upon the road preparatory 
to halting the fellows with 
a shot as soon as they came 
in sight. 

He had not a second to 
wait before the leader ap- 
peared at a point just be- 
yond where the stage and 
team had gone off the bench 
and over the cliff. 

It was Corson himself, 
but he had “slowed up,” 
and, before Gideon could 





wan smile that, as he said, “fetched” him ‘clear | where, if he could only reach it, the road ran | make up his mind to fire, he suddenly drew rein, 


to the boots.” 

“Oh, you must drive fast,” cried the poor 
woman, as she clambered into the coach without 
waiting for the proffered help, ‘for they’ve come 
back, as I was afraid! Corson and two of the 
men, and they’re going to break camp, and move 
up to Big Horn this afternoon. They daresn’t 
trust me there alone, for I am some good to 'em | 
in cookin’ and keepin’ camp. I knew this was the | 
last chance to git free, so I took the baby and | 
started down to the spring for a pail of water, and 
when I got out of sight, I just run for here, and 
you must go, go, for they’ll sure be after us!” 

“T’'ll go fast enough,” answered Gideon, cheerily, 
‘an’ don’t you be afraid they'll ketch us neither 
on them leetle mounting ponies.” 

But though he spoke with such assurance and 
determination, he did not feel at all sure of the | 
outcome of a race if the men at Corson’s Camp | 
should soon discover the woman’s flight and | 
follow. He felt that he had undertaken an ex- 
tremely hazardous exploit, considering the dan- 
gerous route he had to drive over, and the char- 
acters of the men, who, he had not a doubt, would 
be upon his trail within the next half hour. 

The spring at Corson’s Camp he knew was in a 
ravine at the head of Melcher’s Gap, and as this 
cafion was the only outlet in that direction, Corson 
could not long remain ignorant of his wife’s line 
of flight after he had discovered, as he soon must, 
that she was truly gone. 

But the woman and her baby in such evident 
and distressing need of rescue, had “fetched him,” 
and the brave driver, looking to his revolvers to 
see that the chambers were all loaded, drew in the 
lines and urged forward his horses at as great a 
rate of speed as the nature of the road would 
warrant. 

For a half hour or more the coach rattled for- 
ward at a dangerous pace, for these first few 
miles were the roughest part of the road. Up and 
down it went through deep gorges, scaling precip- 
itous “hog backs,” and swaying far above the 
From the point of 
every turn that commanded a view of the trail 
behind, Gid cast anxious glances backward, to 


| along the foot of a narrow ledge and above a pre- 
|cipitous gulch, and where he thought he might | 


|the woman and her child out of the clutches of 


halt the coach behind a sheltering point of rocks, | 
and “stand off” their pursuers with his revolvers. | 
He was now determined at every hazard to keep 


her pursuers. 

With this goal and end in view, then, he drove 
with a recklessness, which in any less urgent case 
would have been mad, indeed. More than once 
the poor woman screamed with fright, as the | 
hack lunged forward or careened over, and ran for 
several yards on two wheels. 

But Fletcher kept a steady and strong rein upon 
his animals, and threw his weight to one side or 
the other as the coach rocked and threatened to 
overturn. 

Several minutes passed in this mad flight, when, 
glancing back at a smoother turn, the driver caught 
another view of Corson and his men; they were 
now pressing hard upon him. There was but a 
few minutes more to spare in racing, but Gideon 
had reached a point where, if no accident should 
occur, he felt certain of gaining the narrow pass. 

His horses were sweating profusely from fright 
and exertion, but still seemed full of energy. 

On, on, they flew. It was wonderful that the 
coach kept right side up, while the poor frightened 
woman inside clung frantically to her seat with 
one arm, and to her babe with the other. 

Another half mile was passed safely, and Gid- | 
eon felt a thrill of triumph as he struck the moun- 
tain spur, upon the other side of which he felt sure | 
of making a successful stand against their pursuers. 
Both at the Gulch and the Forks, he was known 
as a “crack shot’’ with his revolvers, and those 
three fellows, he thought, with no little judgment, 
wouldn’t care “to run up agin ’em,” when once he 
had gained the shelter of the jutting rocks on the 
other side. 

But just as he reached the point of the spur, 
and when too late, he remembered a dangerous 
curve in front where, going at their present rate of | 
speed, the hack must inevitably be thrown off the 
ledge by its own momentum. It was a short turn 
upon a steep bench with a ledge above and a 





| 





“You jest go ’n’ git yer baby | note if any one were yet in pursuit. 


chasm below. 





| and gave utterance as he did so to a loud and ex- 


cited oath. 

He had discovered what had happened to the 
stage, by means—as was afterward proved—of a 
sheep-skin seat-cushion, which had been flung out 
of the hack as it overturned, and had lodged 
on top of the ledge. 

The other two men came up almost instantly and 
halted, and then the three dismounted and talked 


| excitedly together—though Gideon could not dis- 


tinguish what they said—and one of them went 
forward and peered long and intently over the 
ledge. 

But either he dared not go near enough to the 
verge of the precipice to see plainly to the base, 
or he could not clearly make out the wreck on 
account of the chaparral thicket below, for, after 
gazing a minute, he shook his head decidedly, 
as though convinced that passengers and all had 
gone over, and then all three quickly remounted, 
wheeled their ponies about upon the ‘‘dug-way,” 
and disappeared as rapidly as they had come. 

“Unyhugh!” grunted Gideon, with great satis- 
faction, ‘‘ye think ye’ve run us over thar ’n’ 
smashed the hull outfit, don’t ye, ’n’ ye’ve skipped 
mighty sudden fer fear ’t’? sumun ’d come along 
’n’ diskiver yer deviltry, haint ye ?” 

Then he told Mrs. Corson to get up, and taking 
the child from her arms—the scared little thing 
had kept as quiet as a young partridge in hiding— 
helped her to rise and led her out upon the road. 

The woman had seemed like one dazed while 
lying there in hiding, but now that she understood 


| that the man she so feared had really gone she 
| plucked up courage, and declared that she could 


easily walk the remainder of the way to Squaw 
Forks—there being no habitations at that time 
between the two points. 

They reached the little town after a wearisome 
tramp over the rough road. 

Their arrival and the story of their adventure 


and escape created great excitement among the 


miners, who gathered at one of the stores that 
evening, and raised two hundred dollars to give 
to the woman, besides paying her stage fare in 
advance to the nearest railway station where she 
could take a train for Denver. 
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The coach and the team were discovered the | 
next day, a shapeless wreck, having taken a clear 
plunge of nearly one hundred feet. Only the mail 
was rescued. 

Corson and his gang “‘pulled up stakes’’ and left 
the region immediately, and it was well for them 
that they did, for as the story of the woman’s 
sufferings became known, the irate miners would 
surely have lynched them if they had not taken 
themselves away. 


| 
FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
—_———__“or——__—_—— 
TWO FACES. 
Death is an angel with two faces. 
To us he turns 
A face of terror, blighting all things fair; 
The other burns 
With glory of the stars, and love is there; 
And angels see that face in heavenly places. 





SO 


For the Companion. 


UNCLE SUNDAY. 


“T hold yo’ horse, maaster, whilse you ’sist de 
lady ter dismount. I jes’ fasten him here, so, till | 
one them stable-boys comes derreckly an’ takes 
him yonder. Walk right in, sah, an’ J’72 take yo’ | 
keerds to my mistus.” 

As they entered the broad hall, the old man 
peered about anxiously, as though surprised at | 
not finding at least 
one hall-boy on 
duty. He swung 
the parlor door 
open, and ushered 
the guests in with 
the air of a man 
who resumes once 
familiar duties un- 
der stress of pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

Ascending tothe 
second story with 
the cards, he pre- 
sented them to his 
mistress with the 
free comment that 
“They looks like 
our kind of folks, 
—quality folks,— 
Miss Marg’ret, so 
I jest put my bes 
fut forrards.” 

Presently he re- 
appeared at the 
door of the par- 





lor, and announced, “Miss Delplaine be down | that his trials were over, he reckoned wildly. His | to talk so ’bout a good watch, nuther. I ast you 


presently, sah,”’ his white head bowing low mean- | 
while. 

Retiring then with all the dignity of an ancient | 
butler, he gained the back hall, and at once quick- | 
ened his pace to something as nearly resembling 
a run as his old legs could accomplish, muttering 
to himself as he went: 

“As soon’s Miss Marg’ret get dar in de parlor, | 
de fus’ ting she do be to open dem front curtains | 
*fore I c’n get de horse tooken away.” 

With trembling, eager hands he loosened the 
hitching strap, a heroic undertaking in itself, for 
Uncle Sunday was mightily afraid of horses; nor 
did he breathe comfortably till his charge was safe | 
in the carriage-house. | 

“T like to unloose him if I knowed I was shore | 
I could get him hitched again,” he soliloquized. 
‘Sides dat, I aint so shore I got anything to 
feed him ’cep’ grass, an’ he don’ look like a horse | 
w’at been raised on grass, nuther.” 

Painfully the old man crept to the loft, and 
thankfully gathered and threw down a little hay | 
which he found there, ruthlessly robbing a hen of 
her nest in his eagerness to get enough. 

_ “Now dat dar’s ’complished satisfactory, I like 
ter know how long dey purposes ter stay. Hope 
ter goodness Miss Marg’ret aint goin’ ast ’em to | 
stay to dinner!” | 

He locked the door of the stable, and hurried | 
back to the house. “If dey does stay,—an’ dere | 
aint no reckonin’ on w'at Miss Marg’ret goin’ do, 
—de dignerty ob de house got ter be kep’ up, but | 
blest if I knows how dis time.” | 

Uncle Sunday had spent most of the latter years | 
of his life in “keeping up the dignity of the | 
house.’” Born on the estate in the days when 
slavery was an institution still tolerated in New 
York, though very rare, he had spent his youth in 
that happy idleness which ‘‘young maaster’s val- 
ley” looked back upon from his eminence of four- 
score years as the veritable age of gold. He had 
accompanied his charge to college, assisted in the 
pranks and honors of that far-away time, and was 
rewarded with the honorable post of butler. 

Years passed. The master married, was a fa- | 
ther, grew old, and died, commending with his 
dying breath the care of his orphan daughter to 
the servant who had been so faithful to him. Mar- 
garet’s mother trusted the faithful negro as her 
parent had done, and at the end of her brief wed- | 





ded life, she in turn invested Uncle Sunday with a | efficient yet so unobtrusive ! 


sacred charge—the comfort and well-being of her | 
infant, Margaret. 


Those who had eaten long of the bread of the 


Delplaines went regretfully to those who could | 


afford to pay and feed them. As each servitor | 


followed his predecessor down the long drive under | 
the elms, Uncle Sunday took up the er 


task without complaint or murmur. 





| faction of all parties concerned. 


| dently for the order to have the judge’s carriage 
But the years, coming with many promises, de- | brought around; he contemplated and enjoyed in 
parted as robbers, carrying with them bank stock | advance Miss Delplaine’s pleased surprise when 
and live stock, servants and securities. | 


First he became gardener, then hall-porter; | the scene of inaction; before the assistant reached | take your money. And say,” he added, ‘I guess 


afterward cook, and finally assumed the duties of | 
that useful creature known in domestic economy | 
as “second girl.” If a hero is one who never fails | 


a state of maudlin incompetency he must be made 
to complete that service. | 
With many misgivings the old man finally in- | 


I may as well make that four, after all.” 
When Uncle Sunday went mournfully back 
over the style, across the field, his arms were full 


to rise to his occasion, I leave you to name Uncle | spected the work, fastened the animal to a strap of bundles and his heart burdened with grief. 


Sunday. 


depending conveniently near, and then assisted the | 


Others might eat and be satisfied, but he felt that 


As he stole into the house again, with a satisfied | drunken man to the outer air. He returned to | no dinner would ever so fill out his waistcoat that 


feeling of having accomplished another of the | 
illusions to which he devoted much of his time,— 
that is to say, having, as he imagined, impressed 


| upon the visitors the idea that the Delplaines still 


the house crestfallen and heartsore, to be met for 
the third time with the announcement that the 
visitors had consented to prolong their stay. 

Uncle Sunday was too crushed to respond. 





he should cease to have a sensation of vacuum 
about the region of the pocket where his watch 
had reposed. 

The judge dined well thatevening. The judge’s 


supported a proper retinue,—Miss Margaret came | There seemed to be no further possibility of avoid- | horse had a full measure of feed, and the clock 


swiftly to find him. 


ing disgrace. His wrinkled cheeks were actually | 


work of domestic service in Miss Delplaine’s house- 


“Uncle Sunday, Judge Lord is an old friend of | wet with tears as he groped his way into the but- | hold seemed unimpaired by age or accident. In 
father’s, from the West. He and his wife will} tery, and fell on his knees by the dresser. Then | the morning the judge called for his horse, and the 


dine with me to-day.” 

“For de good gracious sake, Miss Marg’ret! We 
aint got nuthin’ ’tall ter set befo’ ’em.” 

“Oh, you will manage somehow. You know | 
you always do,” she replied, lightly, and returned | 
to her guests, leaving the perplexed negro to shake | 
his snowy wool in despair. 





proprieties of the house, but fervently, after the | 
manner of his race, and said: 

‘“Lawd, I ain’ nothin’ but a pore ole niggah 
w’ats doin’ de bes’ he kin to save dis house from 
bein’ disgrace. Ef it ain’ askin’ too much I wish 








| he lifted up his voice, softly, out of respect to the | assistant negro, who had sobered in the meantime, 


brought him round; so the credit of the family 
was saved, but at what a cost nobody guessed. 
White, the storekeeper, had been in the West 
in his youth, and, singularly enough, lived in the 
town which proudly owned Judge Lord; so it 


| you done kill dis ole man right now, or else per- | happened when that gentleman came driving down 


“Dis sorter thing make a man ole befo’ his | wide me somethin’ to put into de stall and on de | from the Delplaine house, that he was recognized 
time!” he groaned. ‘W’at I goin’ do? De ain’ | table for dis yere jedge f'um out Wes’ w’ats cum | by the merchant. 


no trest at de butcher, an’ de ole hen mighty 
tough. De ain’ no gyarden sass to speak of, | 
nuther, nor no fiddlin’s fo’ de las’ course. How I} 
goin’ keep up de dignerty if Miss Marg’ret act 
like dis ?” 

Uncle Sunday might confess 
defeat; he often did, but he 
stopped there. He never failed. 
By some process of chemistry | 
known only to the great few, | 
the toughness of the old fowl | 
was reduced to a minimum. | 
With wine and eggs a dessert 
was concocted; tomatoes lent 
| their disguising influence to the | 
soup, and the judge was full of | 
compliments to his hostess on | 
the perfect service rendered by | 
her venerable butler. 

“He seems an admirable | 
manager,” added Mrs. Lord. 
“TI wish that I could find such | 
a one. I can imagine that your | 
other servants) give you no 
trouble while he regulates af- 
fairs.” 

Miss Margaret admitted that 
she did not experience the | 
slightest inconvenience from | 
that source. 

If the major domo dreamed 








mistress called upon him, as he regarded, with a | 
mingling of regret and pride, the remains of the | 
dinner that had both taxed and attested his ability, | 
and announced, in her usual nonchalant way, that 
the Lords would rest with them till the morrow. | 
The lamentations of the privileged servant were | 
instant and vehement. | 

“Now, Miss Marg’ret, w’at I ever done to you | 
dat you should treat me dis fashion? Ain’ I give | 
de jedge a mighty fa’r dinner, when you knows 
you’se’f we hadn’ nothin’ in de house ’cep’ de 
cellar ? ; 

“But I clar to gracious, Miss 
Mar’gret, I clean beat, dis time. 
Let alone de jedge’s horse, w’at 
I carnt unhitch to save my 
soul, even ’lowin’ I had any- 
thing to give him when I done 
got him unhitch, dar’s de sup- 
per an’ de brekfus’, an’ all de 
udder wukkins ter foller. We’s 
quality, Miss Mar’gret, an’ we 
got to do like quality an’ look 
like quality, an’”—he added, 
with pathos—‘“‘it beats my time 
to cunjure how we’se goin’ to 
do it.” 

But Miss Margaret only 
laughed airily at the old man’s 
perplexity. 

“You will accomplish it 
somehow, Uncle Sunday; you 
know you always do.” 

So Uncle Sunday went about 
it. He disposed of the horse 
question by persuading a dar- 
key on a farm adjoining to 


| take that labor off his hands. 


Then he turned his attention to the question of 
provender for his human charges. Supper was 
arranged for, as his mistress had decreed, ‘‘some- 
how.” Breakfast, after a masterly struggle with 
inadequacies, he succeeded in serving to the satis- 


The mysteries of the upper region he grappled 
with successfully, as usual. The judge was com- 
placent as he viewed the polish on his boots, and 
the judge’s lady found no detail of comfort want- 
ing in her chamber. Surely Miss Delplaine was 
blessed in having such servants in her house—so 


After breakfast Uncle Sunday waited confi- 


the newly acquired negro should appear in the 
place of groom. 

Thinking of this, he went to the stable to see 
how his employee was getting on, and found that 
individual in a state of disgraceful intoxication. 

What was to be done? The horse was in the 








shafts and partly harnessed when he arrived on 


ter devour us like de locusses devour de chillun of | 
Izrul. 

‘Ise a weeked ole sinner, O Lawd! but I ain’ 
done bad enough ter desurb dat my ole gray hair 
be brought down wid disgrace dis way, nohow. 
I ain’ a-askin’ nuthin’ fer my own se’f dis time, 
but fo’ de fambly—dey’s quality, Lawd! Gib us 
dis day our daily bread, and other things accor- 
jun.” 

Uncle Sunday got up from his knees somewhat 
stiff and sore, but greatly comforted. A man of 
resources, he was inspired with one of more than 
ordinary greatness now. 

Perhaps his instinctive consultation with the 
ancient watch which his master had given him 
years ago, suggested a plan. The open face of 
this confidential friend smiled up at him and the 
hands seemed to make signs. What did they 
propose ? | 

Uncle Sunday started by the nearest path for | 
the village. 

‘“‘What’ll you gib me for dis watch ?” he asked 
the storekeeper as he laid that tried friend on the 
counter and leaned his trembling brown hands 
heavily beside it. 

“IT don’t know. I don’t want your old turnip,” 
was the curt reply. 

He gulped down the big lump in his throat that 
impeded his breath, and drew himself up indig- 
nantly. 

‘Taint no turnip. *Taint becomin’ in no man 


a civil question, Mr. White, an’ I spected I'd get 
a civil answer.” 

He prepared to return the rejected timepiece to 
his pocket, but Mr. White good-humoredly inter- 
posed. 

“Don’t get wild, old man. Let me have a look 
at your watch ?” 

He examined it with so much carelessness and 
want of feeling, that Uncle Sunday thought he 
should faint. 

‘“‘What do you want for this old thing ?” 

The negro 
thought rapidly. 
He did not know 
anything about the 
value of such prop- 





erty, so he blund- | 
ered upon a figure. 

“Seben dollars, 
sar.”” 

“Hoo!” shouted 
White. “Do you 
throw yourself in 
along of the 
watch? I'll give 
you three for it.’’ 

“Call it fo’, Mr. 
White. Call it fo’ 
—-an even fo’’’— 
suggested our 
friend. j 

“Nope. Tell| 
you what I will 
do. I'll make it 
three and a half.” 

He turned to the 
till, and laid three 
dollars and a half 
on the counter, then looked inquiringly at his 
customer. The watch lay between them; beside 
it were the bright coin. 

Uncle Sunday wavered. There came up before 
him the face of his old master, of the first day 
that the watch had been worn, with a pride that 
could hardly be concealed. Then he remembered 
Miss Margaret, and the necessities of her house. 

“Well! What are you going to do?” 

“T'll take it, Mr. White.”’ 

White’s large palm swept the watch towards 
him, but the negro, with a cry that was pitiful, 
stretched out his hands involuntarily after it. 

Jes’ once mo’, sah? Jes’ lemme hol’ it in my 
han’ once mo’.” 

It was given to him. He seemed to caress it, he 
placed it near his ear and listened to its long 
familiar voice; he turned his back to the store- 
keeper for a moment, during which time no one 
may know what sacred rite was performed, but 
when he handed it suddenly to its owner, there 
was a drop of water on the crystal. 

“Hold on, uncle!’’ shouted White, as the old 
man struck blindly for the door. ‘You forgot to 





“Does my eyes good to see you, jedge,” after 
the first salutations had been exchanged; ‘‘How 
long you been in town?” 

“Two days.” 

‘Two days? sho—where you been stopping ?” 

‘We have been visiting Miss Delplaine’s. By 
the way, what a house that is, old-fashioned style 
that we Western people imagine has died out. I 
must say, White, that for a good table and unex- 
ampled service I have never been better entertained. 
She must be a good patron of yours, eh ?”’ 

White looked at the judge in perplexity for a 
moment, and then, seeing that the latter was evi- 
dently in earnest, he shook hands again with the 
great man, and went back to his store with the 
look of one who has made a discovery. 

“Great guns! That nigger is the greatest genius 


|in this State of New York. ‘Best feed and best 
| service,’ that’s what the jedge said; that’s what 
| gets me.” 


How it happened I never could tell exactly, but 
Uncle Sunday might have been seen wearing his 
much-loved watch one bright day soon after this, 
and he wore it till he died. 

EpcGar MAyHEw Bacon. 
——_+@>—____ 


For the Companion. 


VILLAGE NATURALIST CLUBS. 


One does not care to follow the lead of a 
stranger; and I was reminded by a little inci- 
dent the other day that some persons in America 
have not yet made the acquaintance of Gilbert 
White, the gentle philosopher of Selborne, to such 
an extent as to lead them to follow unquestion- 
ingly in his footsteps. 

The incident was simply a warm discussion be- 
tween a cultured Boston lawyer and a lady of no 
mean attainments, regarding the situation of Sel- 
borne, in which the barrister stoutly contended 
that it should be found somewhere in Australia. 

Subsequent investigation revealed the fact that 
the little village is in the extreme eastern part 
of Hampshire, in England, about fifty miles from 
London, and reached by charming lanes ‘‘over- 
grown with stunted oaks, hazels, hawthorns and 
dog-roses, and the banks covered with wild straw- 
berries, primroses and pretty ferns” in summer, but 
in winter heavy with mud, and rough with ruts. I 


| quote a few lines from some pleasant verses writ- 
| ten by Mr. Gabriel Tahourdin, which refer to these 


rude approaches to the naturalist’s home: 

“From henceforth, my dear M—, Ill no longer com- 
of your ruts and your rocks, of your roads and your 
Where a thing's of most worth. ‘ts taost hard to get 

at. 


**And besides, where to find such another retreat, 
As the shades of old Selborne, so lonely and sweet, 
Where the lover so freely may languish and sigh, 
= student may read, and the Christian may 

A pilgrim to this valley wrote, about the middle 
of this century, ““Mr. White’s own house is, of 
course, the first object of the traveller’s inquiry. 
It stands not very far from the church, and is an 
irregular, unpretending edifice, which has evidently 
been enlarged at different periods, with more care 
of interior comfort than of architectural symme- 
try. The swallows, his favorite object of notice 
among the ‘winged people,’ were at the moment 
careering in circles round the house, and twitter- 
ing among its eaves.” 

Can it be possible that the swallows were re- 
hearsing to their young some family traditions of 
the boy who, more than a hundred years before, 
on the 18th of July, 1720, had been born beneath 
the same steep roof, delighted, during his youth, 
in watching their swallow ancestors build their 
nests of clay, and still, as a venerable savant, re- 
tained his warm affection for every bird and beast, 
until, on the 26th of June, 1793, he closed his eyes, 
and was laid to rest under “a slight heave of 
earth” in the fifth grave from the north wall of 
the chancel ? 

I have received, in reply to a letter of inquiry, 
the following interesting note from Rev. W. E. 
Plater, Acting Vicar of Selborne: ‘Gilbert 
White’s house (The Wakes) is still standing. It 
is in the occupation of Major-General Parr. The 
‘brick walk’ and the sun-dial may still be seen. 
The view of the house from the top of ‘The 
Hanger’ presents much the same appearance as in 
the frontispiece to some editions of the ‘History.’ 
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In the parish registers his neat signatures ‘Gil. 
White, Curate (or Curate pro. tem.)’ may be seen 
at various dates from 1756—1793, the year of his 
death.” 

Not much more is known of Gilbert White, ex- 
cept what each can infer for himself from his 
“Natural History of Selborne.” This book con- 
sists of one hundred and ten short letters to his 
friends, Thomas Pennant, Esq., and the Hon. 


Daines Barrington, and some fifty pages of mis- | 


cellaneous insects and 
worms. 

The letters treat of a wide range of topics, from 
the topography of Selborae, with descriptions of 
its streams and trees, to accounts of the daily life 
of a tame turtle, which afforded the naturalist 
much entertainment. 

Among the subjects which engaged his atten- 
tion were freestone, poor people, game, Burning 
Heath, Wolmer Pond, the fly-catcher, water-rats, 
bats, linnets, toads, fish, rush candles, affection in 
a cat, gardens, echoes, crickets, shrubs, thaws 
and thunderstorms. 

These, taken quite at random, will serve to 
show that White was not a specialist, but that he 
loved to note and record everything that he saw 
out of doors, ranging freely from botany to geol- 
ogy, and from entomology to the science of the 
weather and the laws of physics. He was one of 
the wide-awake, open-eyed men who take an in- 
terest in everything. 

Nothing, by the way, is quite so uninteresting 
and useless as a bey or girl, man or woman, who 
does not feel an interest in something. The high- 
est intelligence is interested in everything that is 
interesting. 

But the trait of Mr. White’s mind, which we 
wish now especially to remark, was his faculty of 
finding very much to see and be interested in and 
love in the small fraction of animated nature 
which he could observe within five miles, yes, 
within five rods, of his own door. 

Like Charles Kingsley, he studied the wood he 
burned, the stones he trod on, the trees that shel- 
tered him, the bruok that wet his feet. Like 
St. Pierre, he watched the habits of the smallest 
insects with never-failing enthusiasm. Like 
Thomas Edwards, he despised the inclemencies of 
the weather that he might hold conversation with 
his favorite beasts. 

Like Audubon, he loved the birds, called them 
‘‘winged people,” noted their haunts, their habits, 
and their songs. Like Agassiz, he was kind to all 
creatures, and condescended to consider the minut- 
est details of structure of importance. Like 
McCook and npn and Abbott and Bailey 
and Ingersoll an 
in a book, simply and delightfully, a plain, intelli- 
gible account of what he saw, and what he thought 
about it. 

This fact, coupled with the sweet, Christian 
spirit of the man, which pervades his writings as 
fragrance fills a bed of violets, is the reason that 
the prophecy of Dr. Scrope Beardmore has been 
fulfilled, who said to a nephew of Mr. White, 
soon after the book was printed, ‘‘Your uncle has 
sent into the world a publication with nothing to 
call attention to it but an advertisement or two in 
the newspapers; but depend upon it, the time will 
come when very few who buy books will be with- 
out it.” 

The fact that Mr. White, and men of his char- 
acter, have derived so great, so pure, and so con- 
stant enjoyment from a habit of a somewhat un- 
technical observation and study of ‘nature, and 
that he and they have contributed so largely to the 
world’s pleasure by the narration of their observa- 
tions, makes it exceedingly probable that it may 
be a wise thing for many of us to follow in his 
footsteps. 

I believe that a larger number of persons are 
doing that very thing to-day than ever before. 
Never before has it been so widely realized that 
every square inch of the earth's surface affords 
abundant food for thought and discovery. Never 
before has the importance been so strongly felt of 
training the young to habits of accurate attention, 
and of forming in them habits of independent 
reasoning. 

The methods of popular instruction are passing 
through a change which is revolutionary. Facts 
regarding nature are not by any means so dog- 
matically taught as they were fifty years ago. 
The pupils are brought into contact with the object 
of study; they analyze actual plants; determine 
mineral specimens by the tests of the blow-pipe 
and the acid; and dissect for themselves the ani- 
mals whose structure they are to learn. 

I wish now to emphasize the value, as a potent 
means of furthering ‘these most important ends, 
of the establishment in every town and village of 
local societies or clubs, for the purpose of making 
a systematic study of the local plants, animals 
and minerals. 

The union of half-a-dozen kindred workers pro- 
motes interest in the common work, and tends to 
make that interest permanent. Every one who 
finds anything that interests him wants some one 
to whom he can show it with the feeling that his 
own pleasure will be shared. 

At the stated meetings of these local clubs, each 
member has a sympathizing audience to whom he 


observations on birds, 


can communicate the results of his private investi- | 


gations. Then, too, such a combination of stu- 
dents renders possible the purchase of more ex- 
pensive books and apparatus than individuals 
could afford. A library will be started, a micro- 
scope will be bought, a cabinet built, a room 


d Gibson and Thompson, he wrote | 








engaged for lectures and meetings, a building 
erected. 
Much of this sort of work is progressing now. 


| adoration. Shall we not then, all of us, follow, at 
least, occasionally, in the footsteps of Gilbert 


| White ? Haran H. BALLARD. 


In the larger cities these clubs assume the form of | 


Academies of Science, or Societies of Natural 
History, such as those of Philadelphia, Boston, 
Worcester, Davenport, and others. In smaller 
towns, smaller organizations are found, such as 
Botanical Clubs, Lyceums of Natural History, 
and the like, often combining with the more scien- 


| tific work, literary and musical features. 


More extensive than these local societies, and 
largely fed from them, are such national organiza- 
tions as the American and British Associations for 
the Advancement of Science. These, however, 
being neither local societies, nor aggregations of 
local societies, are not strictly in the footsteps of 
Gilbert White. 

The advantages of local clubs, besides those 
already mentioned are very many, and very great. 
Not to enlarge upon the social enjoyment, the 
delightful excursions and field-meetings so con- 
ducive to health and vigor, the knowledge of one’s 
surroundings, the feeling of acquaintance instead 
of strangeness, with bird and flower and crystal, 
and the increased perception of the wisdom and 
majesty of the Creator, we must consider as of 
highest moment the development of the scientific 
spirit, and of an absorbing desire for truth. 

If now these local societies which alone are 
accomplishing so much for their members, and 
for the communities in which they are, can be 
brought into communication with one another on 
any simple basis of friendly correspondence and 
union, their beneficial influence must be corre- 
spondingly augmented and extended. 

The collation and study of specimens and obser- 
vations taken from a wide extent of country, often 
broaden and correct views and theories based on 
narrow, local investigations. 

Erratic boulders may be traced, by such corre- 
spondence, to their 
ancient homes; 
storms may be 
tracked and map- 
ped, the courses of 
meteors deter- 
mined, the migra- 
tions of birds and 
insects followed, 
the limits of the 
geographical dis- 
tribution of plants 
and animals ascer- 
tained, and useful 
statistics accumu- 
lated in various 
departments of science. 

Then, too, distant parts of the world may be 
brought into amicable and serviceable relations 
which will sensibly tend to produce liberal views 
and friendly feelings, while, by the interchange of 
specimens and thoughts, the knowledge of each 
becomes available for all. 

As a practical illustration of what may be ac- 
complished in this way, I may be allowed to refer 
to the Agassiz Association, which has grown up 


}on precisely these lines, until it now embraces a 


| confederation of nearly one thousand active, local 





societies, each working independently at the scien- 
tific problems which lie nearest its own doors, yet 
all harmoniously acting together for the better 
development and culture of the whole Associa- 
tion. 

At first by far the greater part of its member- 
ship was juvenile, and while, as a result, much 
benefit accrued to the boys and girls interested, it 
also followed that the methods of study were 
often desultory, and the results of comparatively 
little practical, scientific value. 

Of late, however, men- and women of riper 
years, and, in large numbers, young men and 
women of from twenty to thirty years of age, 
have seen in such united effort, an invaluable as- 
sistance to individual endeavor, and the possibility 
of rendering real aid in the advancement of science, 
and have established, and are now establishing, 
local clubs, which have in them the promise of 
permanent and vigorous life. 

Many already established societies, too, have 
secured admission to the Association as local 
“Chapters,” and have found that they have reaped 
substantial benefits with no counteracting disad- 
vantages, with no restraint on this local independ- 
ence, and with no expense. 

The Swiss Cross, now published as the official 
organ of the Agassiz Association, furnishes at 


once a means of inter-communication among the | 


various local societies, and a channel for the in- 
struction imparted by members of the council, 
which now consists of some fifty scientific special- 
ists, who freely volunteer their services in such 
ways as they deem most beneficial to the society 
at large. 

But whether working alone as Mr. White was 
fain to do, having only one or two friends to whom 
to communicate the results of our researches, 
whether acting in a little, independent club, and 
limiting our studies to a narrow field, or whether | 
studying in common with hundreds of co-workers | 
in some extended organization, it is certain that | 
all who seek, will find, in the personal study of | 
nature the means of developing all our faculties. 

We shall find abundant opportunity for the best 


| sorts of physical exercise ; ample scope for the ex- 
ertion of our highest powers of mind; satisfaction | 


for our most ardent desire for the beautiful, and 


constant incentives to reverent wonder and loving | 
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For the Companion. 


THE EASTER MESSAGE, 


Once more the promise of the spring, 
The quickening and awakening 
2 and Reet, 
And tender roo 
Once more the ba 3 of birth 
Along the length and breadth of earth: 
Once more the breath 
Of life for death. 
Released again from winter’s doom 
Of frozen days, from Lenten gloom, 
We seem to stand 
In some new land, 
And fresh the breeze that blows abroad 
That brings the message of our Lord, 
The heavenly breath 
Of life for death. 
Oh, spirit folded in thy sleep, 
Ooh, soul long buried fathoms deep 
— the = 


rial mo! 
Fling ot the load hat, 


by by year, 

Has veiled th by md and dulled thine ear; 
And as the lar’ 
Doth, soaring, he r 


To heavenly soun 8, so hearken thou 
To that low voice that calleth now 

Across the dark. 

Oh, wake and hark, 
The night goes fast! Oh, wake and pray, 
For tis the dawn of Easter day, 

When heaven doth lift 

Above the drift 
Of self and sense; when budding earth 
Renews the parable of birth; 

When Christ doth wake 

With us to break 
The bond of sense, which is our pall, 
Doth wake and wait while He doth éall, 

“Oh, here and now 

Awaken thou!” 

NORA PERRY. 
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For the Companion, 


A SCRAP FAN. 


After the spring house-cleaning is over, and the 
freshly cleaned furniture and ornaments are re- 
placed in new and more effective positions, it often 
happens that we suddenly dis- 
cover, in some _ conspicuous 
place, sume defect in the wall 
unseen before; perhaps a screw 
has broken the plastering where 
a bracket had been, or there is a 
gummy spot where some autumn 
leaves had been fastened. 

Many devices will occur to the 
young housekeeper for covering 
up such a spot. One way is by 
making a ‘Crazy Fan”’ for the 
purpose. 

Take a large newspaper for a 
foundation, and measure, per- 
haps, a yard one way, and two 
yards the other. Of course, a smaller size would 
answer, and might be prettier, but it would not be 
so impressive. 

Cover this foundation with all sorts and shapes 
of wall-paper scraps, leaving a strip eight inches 
wide along the lower part. Paste the scraps on 
neatly, but without any regularity, crazy-quilt 
fashion, and then cover the eight-inch strip with 
plain turkey-red or black cambric. You will then 
have something like this : 








Have the scraps as varied as possible. One 
fan that I have seen has bits of wall-paper differ- 
ing in color, from deep red to delicate blue, from 
dark olive-green to cream color, and some of them 
are sprigged with gold, or dotted with silver. 

If you want your fan to be very strong and 
handsome throughout, you can cover the back 
with thin pink cambric, or a pretty paper of one 
color. 

After this, fold it regularly back and forth fan 
fashion, and press the folds so they will keep their 
creases. Fasten the folds together at the plain 
end, with a few stitches and a bow, letting the 
rest of the fan spread open. 

This, put up against a wall, is really a pretty 
decoration; that is, if you have been able to secure 
fine and well-contrasting scraps of wall-paper. 

Apart from its use in hiding spots on the wall, 
| or to cover the unsightly hole in the chimney after 
| the stove has been removed for the season, it may 
_be a souvenir of pleasant visits in the houses of 
| one’s friends, or of remembered rooms in some 
former home. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE MOON. 
A few weeks ago, an important address was 
| given in London by Sir Robert Ball, the Astrono- 
In its 





|mer Royal of Ireland, about the moon. 
| course, he made known the most recent conclu- 
|sions of astronomer~ as to the moon’s composi- 
| tion, its climatic conditions, and the probability of 
its being inhabited. 

As our nearest neighbor in the solar system, the 
moon must always be an object of peculiar inter- 
est and of ardent investigation to the dwellers 

| upon the earth. So much nearer is it than either 

of the planets, that we can learn more about it, 

and observe its physical features more minutely. 
We know that the moon’s diameter is only one- 





fourth of that of our globe; that it is only two 
hundred and forty thousand miles distant from us; 
that, if the moon should disappear from its orbit 
as our satellite, a most important physical change 
on the earth, the cessation of tides, would take 
place; and that in bulk, the moon is eighty times 
less heavy than the earth. 

We can discern, through powerful telescopes, 
the general formation of that half of the moon’s 
surface which is turned toward us. We are told 
that there are visible two craters of volcanoes sixty 
miles wide; another, ten thousand feet deep; that 
one mighty peak rises to a height of twenty-four 
thousand feet; and that a vast basin is visible, 
seventeen thousand feet deep, and over fifty miles 
wide. 

It has long been a warmly debated question 
among astronomers, whether it is possible that the 
moon could support vegetation and animal and 
human life. But a general agreement has now 
been reached by them, that the moon is much 
older than the earth; that it is ‘‘as dead as a door- 
nail;” that it has neither atmosphere, air or wa- 
ter; that, in short, it is “nothing else but a ball of 
extinct volcanic matter, lighted only by the rays 
of the distant sun.” 

No fires ever issue from the great volcanoes 
which are apparent on its surface; the huge, 
hollowed-out craters emit no smoke. A vast and 
eternal silence reigns through all the dreary, tree- 
less, lifeless expanse. 

The moon, indeed, ‘is apparently abandoned to 
death, nourishing no inhabitants, producing noth- 
ing resembling trees, flowers, or beautiful things 
of any kind—useless, in short, except as a mass 
of extinct volcanic rubbish, which drags the sea 
into tides, and reflects the sunbeams in moonlight ; 
but whirls, like a corpse in cerements of silver- 
cloth and black velvet, round and round the 
earth.” 

The astronomers have carefully constructed a 
geography of the moon, and have mapped out its 
regions, and given names to its various features. 
For instance, they have called some of the moun- 
tains of the moon, ‘‘Copernicus,”’ ‘‘Posidonius,” 
“Clavius,” after earthly philosophers ; others, they 
have christened by the names of the famous peaks 
of the earth; and the dreary valleys and waterless 
bays and lakes have received fanciful but inap- 
posite names, such as “the Bay of Clouds,” the 
“Lake of Nectar,” and the “Gulf of Rainbows.” 

It is doubtful, according to Sir Robert Ball, if 
any increase of the magnifying powers of tele- 
scopes will add any further definite knowledge to 
that which has already been acquired about the 
moon. He believes that, when the moon is brought 
by great lenses to within fifty (instead of, as now, 
two hundred and fifty) miles of the earth, as it 
probably will be in the near future, the result of 
this improved observation will be mainly valuable 
as confirming the conclusions already arrived at. 

— 
For the Companion. 


CHANGING HIS NAME. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IT. 


Before the Furnaces. 


Vulcan, in classic mythology, is represented as be- 
ing the blacksmith of the gods, whose business it 
was to make suits of invulnerable armor, and to 
forge thunderbolts for Jupiter. His workshop was 
said to have been in the nether world, and, according 
to some traditions, deep in the fiery bosom of Mt. 
Etna, and his slaves, who stirred the fires and han- 
dled the incandescent metal, were pictured as having 
a hot and sweaty time of it. 

Probably the nearest approximation to Vulcan’s 
forges and his troops of hot-faced, perspiring slaves, 
in modern times, is to be found in the furnaces of a 
great ocean steamship, and in the stokers who stand 
before them. 

On the steamer upon which Cornstalk had shipped 
in such unreflecting haste it required about thirty 
men properly to man the furnaces, tend the fires, 
and pass forward the coal to them from the bins; but 
on this voyage the ship was considerably short of her 
complement of men in this department, mostly fire- 
men or stokers. So it chanced that the coal-passers 
were, many of them, like Cornstalk, “new men,” 
with little or no experience. 

To be a coal-passer requires no great amount of 
experience, but to be a good stoker is quite another 
matter. Stokers generally serve an apprenticeship 
as coal-passers at first, though the one position is not 
an easy stepping-stone to the other. The coal is 
simply passed forward to the fire-room from the bins 
in boxes, and deposited before the furnaces. 

But the stoker has to throw open the glowing 
doors, rake down the fire, toss in the coal, and finally, 
with a long iron bar to clean or trim the fires, in 
order to pry the blazing mass apart and lighten it 
up. The fire-rroom on many transatlantic steam- 
ships has a row of furnaces on each side, and is so 
narrow that there is no more than room for the 
stoker to stand between them and work with a bar 
in his hands. 

He is thus hemmed in and walled around with fire 
—tons on tons of rapidly burning coal, which throw 
out on every hand such volumes of heat as no one 
who has not experienced it can conceive of. 

A large steamer burns fully fifteen tons of coal an 
hour, and for a week, sometimes for two weeks, this 
tremendous combustion never ceases for an instant. 

Air from above decks is constantly blown into the 
fire-room through pipes, but such is the intensity of 
the heat that it is not possible, as a rule, to reduce 
the temperature of the place below one hundred and 
twenty degrees Fahrenheit, or nearly twenty-two 


degrees above the normal heat of the human body. 
Under certain circumstances and conditions of the 
wind, the temperature often mounts up to one hun- 
| dred and forty degrees, and even higher. 
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Yet in the heat of this scorching blast the stoker 
must stand, and not only stand, but work with might 
and main. 

As arule, each stoker tends four furnaces, or fur- 
nace doors. He comes in to his work as one of a 
gang, or division. Each division consists of one- 
third of the entire force, and its members work 
through a “watch” of four hours at a stretch. Then 
another division is called. 

The working garb of a stoker is usually a thin un- 
dershirt, light drawers and wooden shoes. He springs 
from one furnace door to another, hauls it open, 
shovels in coal, stirs the fires, then rushes to the air- 
pipe at the end of the corridor to take his turn cool- 
ing off, and there waits another “call” to his work. 
The call comes in a few moments, and he repeats the 
calorific task. 

At the end of the four-hours’ watch the men, drip- 
ping with perspiration from head to foot, shuffle 
away, exhausted, through the dim galleries to the 
forecastle, where they “turn in” for eight hours, and 
another division begins duty. The eight hours off 
duty includes time for sleep and for taking food. Such 
excessive sweating necessarily implies the drinking of 
great quantities of water, which often prove injuri- 
ous. The water is sometimes acidulated, or made up 
with a little oatmeal, with a view to prevent these ill 
effects. 

The occupation is, of course, exceedingly trying to 
any man’s system, and after the two hundred hours 
of a voyage the stokers are generally a pale, listless- 
looking set of men. Yet when bred to it from boy- 
hood, they appear to grow inured to these hard con- 
ditions of life, and old stokers are much less liable to 
“wilt” and fail than new men. 
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grow accustomed to the heat, and became acquainted 
with his fellows. 
many of them expressed sympathy for him, which 
chiefly took the form of advising him to drink less 
water. 

It would have been better if he had followed their 
advice; he was perspiring so profusely, however, 
that he could not keep from drinking. 
him that he must drink every ten minutes. He drank 
so much—perhaps the water was impure, perhaps it 
was the acid which was put in it to “correct” it— 
that his stomach became disordered on one of the 
last days of the passage. He was seized with a most 
painful, lancinating colic, which, for an hour or 
more, doubled him up like a saw-boy, and caused the 
sweat drops to start out on his body worse even 
than the heat of the fire-room. 

There was a physician on board this steamer, who 
came down and administered a potation which may 
have relieved the trouble, but only temporarily, for 
on the afternoon the steamer reached Liverpool he 
was again attacked, and this time far more seriously. 
For an hour or more he writhed and groaned in his 
| bunk. One of the men of his division then went to 

call the doctor; but that gentleman had already gone 
| on shore. The paroxysms of pain recurring still 
| more severely, the poor boy lost his fortitude and 
screamed frightfully. Cramps seized his limbs and 
he passed into convulsions. 
| Thoroughly alarmed now, his mates called down an 
officer; and the officer, after observing him for alittle 
time, summoned an ambulance and had him taken, 
first on deck, then ashore, and conveyed to a hospital; 
for they saw that his case was urgent, and feared that 
| he was about to die. 





They were rough men, but kindly; | 


It seemed to | 
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stalk, “‘when you have eaten it, you can go back to 
your ship, my lad; but hear me now, you must not 
drink so much water, particularly water with mineral 
acids in it.’”’ 

| But I sweat so,” said Cornstalk; “I can’t help 
drinking.” 

“That’s the very reason you sweat so much,” 
replied the doctor. ‘You must drink less, not over 
| three pints of water or weak tea in half a day, 
after this. 
water.” 

The nurse brought him his breakfast, the best one 


There was a bit of beefsteak, which was not tough, 
| but luscious, lightly scrambled eggs, a warm roll with 
| nice sweet butter, a glass of new milk, and a little 
| cup of coffee. It was so nice that Cornstalk thought 
| it only fair for him to say so. 

| “You're a splendid good cook!” he said to the 
|nurse. She laughed outright, but said, “I am glad 
| you like your breakfast.” 


| Rather sorrowfully Cornstalk put on his old shoes | 


and took up his cap. 
“T suppose I must move on,” he said to the nurse, 


| “if you will beso good as to show me the way out. | 
You don’t think that I could get a job about this | 


| place, do you?” he asked her. 

| “I’m afraid not,” she said; but added, “I wish you 

| might; but I do not believe they have any duties here 

| which you can perform.” 

| “I expect not,” said Cornstalk. “I can hoe pota- 

| toes and corn, ‘last’ shoes and stoke a furnace—that’s 
all.” 


They went along a corridor and reached the out- 


his breakfast,” he said to her; then, turning to Corn-| for you than stoking. Better go right along the 


Remember now, and no more acidulated | 


the boy had ever partaken of in his life, he thought. | 


| wharves and look for a chance. Here, I’ll pay you 
now.” And he gave him twelve dollars and fifty 
| cents, American money. 

It seemed useless to remonstrate further. Corn- 
| stalk went down to his bunk and got his bundle and 
went ashore again. 

At first, he cruised along the docks; but none of 
the vessels lying there were American, and none of 
them were bound for Boston. One captain advised 
him to go to the American Consul; and he set off to 
| visit that’ representative of our power abroad, but 
lost his way. 

Feeling hungry he entered a modest restaurant in 
a rather quiet, cross street, not far from the Adelphi 
Hotel, and asked for a cup of coffee and a ham- 
sandwich. They had no coffee at that hour, but 
recommended a glass of ale. Cornstalk had heard 
the men in the forecastle say that English ale was 
good for any man to drink. So he ordered the ale 
and ate two sandwiches with it. 

The ale seemed rather too bitter to be palatable, he 
thought; he had never taken a glass before, and it 
made his head swim a little and his stomach feel 
rather queer. In payment, they accepted one of his 
American twenty-five cent bits. 

As he went out, a soldier, in a scarlet coat and 
smart cap, with the stripe of a sergeant on his arm, 
who had stood looking in, held up an English shilling 
| before his eyes, and said, insinuatingly : 

“Times is ’ard and no mistake, and ye ca’an’t do 

better than take it. Shall I slip it intil yer pocket, 

me boy?” 


| “What for?” demanded Cornstalk, in some aston- 


| ishment. 


Cornstalk was at once set at work passing coal to 
the fire-room. He had never been aboard a vessel of any kind 
before; in fact, had never seen salt water in his life till that 
day, and the steamer was no sooner out of Boston harbor than 
he was taken so distressingly seasick that he could scarcely 
keep his legs and carry his end of the coal-box. 

When, at last, his watch went off duty, he threw himself 
into his bunk, and suffered there—not wholly in silence—as 
only victims of seasickness do suffer. 

Eating was wholly out of the question; he could not even 
sleep, and his Jandsman’s stomach promptly rejected the water 
which he attempted to swallow. He thought that he should 
die. Nevertheless, when his division was called, he staggered 
out and took his place with his new mates, some of whom 
were almost as badly off as himself. 

The fact was that matters had not been going smoothly 
aboard this ship of late, and this accounted for the absence of 
so many old hands, and the presence of so many new ones. 
Judging from the conversation he overheard, Cornstalk con- 
cluded that things were rapidly going from bad to worse. The 
assistant engineer was furious with the stokers, and cursed 
them frightfully. The stokers did not curse him to his face, 
but they made up for this self-restraint by indulging afterward 
in such imprecations as Cornstalk never heard before. 

There was one odd circumstance connected with his sea- 
sickness which he was soon led to notice; he felt better when 
exposed to the heat of the furnaces than when out in the 
comparatively cool coal-bunkers. 

Toward the latter part of his second watch, an altercation 
that took place led to his being, by an unprecedentedly rapid 
promotion, transformed into a stoker! 

As he was coming into the fire-room, the officer in charge 
detected a stoker in some remissness or other. He assailed 
him with profane abuse, and then rushed at him and struck 
him. Just then his eye fell on Cornstalk, whom he peremp. 
torily ordered to pick up the shovel, and stoke those fires. 

The whilom farm-boy mechanically obeyed, so far as pick- 
ing up the shovel went, but ventured to say, “I don’t know 
how, sir.” 





“Know how !” shouted the officer, still in a towering passion. 
I never saw such a nameless set 
But use your common-sense, my boy,” he 
continued, less violently, ‘‘and you cannot but do better than 


“Nobody here knows how! 
of dunderheads! 


these blockheads, for they haven’t any sense.” 


Such an outburst was, of course, an entirely exceptional oc- 
currence on board an Atlantic steamer, where the discipline is 
usually strict, and physical violence is rarely practised. 

It gave him a singular sensa- 
tion the first door he hauled open, and scorched his face; but 
he had already noted what the stokers did, and, bringing his 


So Cornstalk began stoking. 


long arms to bear, tried to do thoroughly what he saw 
the others do. 

But it seemed as if the raging glow would burn the 
very eyes out of his head! The gush of heat, when 
he raked open the blazing coals, was like scalding 
water hurled in his face. He felt the sweat drops 
trickle down his back. He tried to shield his face 
with his arm and still work, but only scorched his 
hands. There was no other way save to face it. 

He had six doors to tend, too! At last, blistering, 
sweltering, perspiring and breathless, he shut the 
last door, and rushed out to the air-pipe. So fiery an 
ordeal he had never passed through before. His face 
smarted; his head throbbed. 

Up at his father’s despised old farm in New Hamp- 
shire, while getting in hay ona hot July afternoon, 
he had imagined that he knew what hot weather 
was; but that old hay-field was a refrigerator com- 
pared with this furnace-room. 

He had scarcely recovered enough to draw in a 
long breath of cold air, when the call to “tend fires” 
Shrilled out, and then the same ordeal had to be gone 
through again. There was no such thing as shirking 
or delaying, even for an instant. The eye of an 
officer was constantly on him; but either the intense 
heat, or the exertion and excitement, had banished 
his seasickness, and it did not return to any extent 
during the voyage. 

On going off duty, he was able to eat, and immedi- 
ately after fell asleep, and had a sound nap before his 
division went to the furnaces again; but he found on 
waking that his face was blistered in spots, and a 
few days later the skin began peeling off. 

Of day and night the stoker knows little, nor yet 
of the passengers aboard, whom the fires he tends 
are bearing to their destination. Nor does he know 
of anything that passes on deck, or outside of the 
furnace-room and the forecastle. His day’s work 
consists of two watches, and his labor is all per- 
formed by lantern light. 

Once or twice during the passage the steamer spoke 
other vessels, but Cornstalk did not see them; and 
once he heard a cry of “‘ice,” and was told that ice- 
bergs were in sight. Eagerly he wished to see the 
bergs, but he was on duty, and could not leave his 
fires. 

Thus the hours of the trip passed; he began to 


BEFORE 


day Cornstalk remembered little; he did not even 
know where he had been taken. 

After a while he noticed that he was in a large, 
long room wherein stood many white cots in a row, 
with their heads to the wall; and that nurses, wear- 
ing white caps and white aprons, were moving about 
very quietly. He lay for some time thinking it all 
out and, at length, remembered his great pain and 
the ride in the ambulance. 

Presently one of the pleasant-faced nurses came 
and asked him how he was feeling; and he was now 
so much himself again, as to answer, “I’m all right, 
I guess,” at which the nurse smiled and asked him if 
he were not an American. 


replied that he was proud to say that he was, at which 
she laughed again, and then went away and brought 
him his supper, on a japanned tray: a glass of milk 
—such nice, cool milk! a bit of brown toast and a 
dropped egg. 

He still felt weak, but was hungry, and disposed of 
what had been allowed him at once; in fact, he 
wished there was more. Soon after he fell asleep 
again and slept soundly all night. 

He had not been awake long in the morning, when 
a kind-looking man, in a silk coat and a white neck- 
tie, came to his cot and surveyed him with a pro- 
fessional air. 

At first sight, Cornstalk was not a little disturbed ; 
it flashed into his mind that this man was a minister. 
He thought perhaps he was going to die at once. 
But as soon as the professional gentleman placed his 
finger on his wrist, the boy knew that he must be a 
doctor, and felt much more hopeful of his life. 

When the medical man had requested to see his 
tongue, and Cornstalk had exhibited a broad ex- 
panse of the unruly member, he was asked how 
he felt. 

“All right,” replied Cornstalk. 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “you are pretty well over 
your attack, I think. Standup.” Cornstalk obeyed. 

“Feel strong?” 

“Pretty strong,”’ said he. 

The doctor called the nurse. 


“I felt all right 





“Give this patient 





THE FURNACES. 


Of what passed that night and much of the next | 


He wondered how she guessed it so easily, but | 


“What for?” laughed the sergeant good-humoredly. 
“Oh, jes’ for luck, of coorse. Pleasant quarters; naught ter 
do all day long. Sun a trifle hot, but good, cool barracks. 
Nice rations; plenty of beef and ale. Sure pay.” 

‘‘Look o’ here! what are you giving us?” exclaimed Corn- 
stalk, beginning to resent the red-coated gentleman’s exceed- 
ing familiarity. 

“Well, I'll be blowed!” exclaimed the sergeant. 
ca’an’t take a’int loike that? 
boy?” 

“The United States of America, where I’m going back!” 
exclaimed Cornstalk; ‘as soon as I can get there,” he added. 

“Faith, thin, it’s not I that wants ye!” exclaimed the ser. 
geant; and hastily pocketing the seductive shilling, he went 
off at a smart pace. He was manifestly a recruiting officer, 
but Cornstalk, though he had escaped the toils, went on his 
way in blissful unconsciousness of the snare that had been 
laid for him. 

Continuing his walk, he decided in his own mind that Liver- 
pool was not as clean a city as Boston. The town had a smoky, 
dingy appearance; but there were plenty of big ware-houses. 
He saw a penny in the gutter, and picked it up. ‘Just for 
luck,” he muttered, the words of the red-coat coming back to 
his mind. ‘And I guess the best use I can put it to is to buy 
& postage-stamp and send it to my mother.” 

But “no,” he thought, “I’ve changed my name and I’ll keep 
mum. I’ll work and save my money, and some time I'll go 
back and make it easy for them. But it’s no use writing now.” 

He noticed that groups of people were hurrying past, and 
that he was near a large railroad station. 
crying out, ‘The Prince is coming!” 

The prince’s train was just coming in from London. As 
Cornstalk had never seen a prince, he thought it worth while 
to do so, and pushed his way into the spacious passenger- 
station, where a great throng was already assembled. He 
crowded his way forward, close to where a line of policemen 
were keeping the people back. 

Presently a train of cars came slowly into the station, and, 
at a distance of twenty yards, Cornstalk saw a rather pale lad 
step forth from one of the coaches, at sight of whom the people 
shouted: “Long live Prince Arthur!” 

His attention was absorbed in the spectacle, yet he was con- 
scious at the same time that a small, ratty fellow was worm- 
ing his body betwixt him and the gentleman over whose head 
his own superior height enabled him to look with ease, and 
also that the ratty individual had worked his way behind him. 
Yet he thought little of the circumstance as all the people 
were pushing and thronging upon each other. 

A moment later, however, the gentleman in front thrust his 
hand suddenly into his pocket with a suppressed exclamation, 

then turned short around, and laying hold of Corn- 
side door; the nurse opened it, and Cornstalk stepped | stalk, cried out, “You rascal! You have picked my 
out. pocket!” 
| “Good-by, mam,” he said, but stopped short. “I “No, I haint!” exclaimed Cornstalk, in indignant 
haven’t said a word about paying the doctor or, astonishment. ‘I haint touched your pocket.” 
you,” he exclaimed. ‘I’ve got a little money due me “None of your falsehoods!” cried the gentleman, 
| at the steamer. I'll go and get it and pay you, if | in wrathful excitement. “I felt your hand. 
there’s enough.” Here, officer, help me with this fellow!” : 
“Oh, there is no charge here for you,” replied the C. A. STEPHENS. 
nurse, laughing. again. ‘This is a public hospital. (To be continued.) 
Treatment in cases like yours is free.” 
“Well, you must be good folks, and I’m greatly 
obliged to you,” observed Cornstalk. “But what 
makes you laugh so much at me?” for the nurse— 
quite a youthful English woman—was again betray- 
| ing her amusement. 
“Oh, because you are such a great, tall, American 
| boy!” she replied. 
| Is that all?” said Cornstalk. 
| mea 


“An’ yer 
Where do you ’ail from, me 


Some boys were 


Police! 


en 
For the Companion. 
SPECIMEN-HUNTING ON CAPE COD. 


II. The Contents of the Dredge. 





“Everybody calls| A small boat which just accommodated its crew of 
great, tall boy; and at home the fellows called | two and our party of six, took us to the dredging 
| me ‘Cornstalk.’ I didn’t like it at first; but I got not | ground on the outer side of the Cape. There we let 
to care for it. Yow can call me that if you like.” down the dredge in a place believed to be lucky from 
“Well, good-by, Cornstalk,” said the nurse. | previous experiences, and brought it up filled with 
He inquired his way down to the pier where the | star-fishes, basket-fishes, sea-puddings, and many 
steamer lay, and went aboard again, to go to his | shell-fish. 
bunk, for he did not feel very strong. The agent, or| The dredge consists of a rectangular iron frame, 
purser, saw him come on, and called to him. with scrapers on two sides so as to drag the bottom, 
“You go talk with the doctor,” said he. “See what | and having attached to it a strong, long net covered 
he thinks about you.” with canvas-bagging to guard against tearing. 
Cornstalk went to the doctor’s room, and was ques-| A weight is attached to the dredge rope a few feet 
tioned and examined quite closely. “You had better | in advance of the dredge, so as to keep the mouth of 
not go another voyage,” said the doctor. ‘You're | the frame on the sea-bottom, and the whole appara- 
too young for such heat and such heavy work.” tus is let down over the side of the boat. Then the 
The fact was that now the vessel was at Liverpool | boat is allowed to drift slowly along with the dredge 
they had no trouble in hiring experienced stokers, scraping easily on the bottom. 
and did not care to take out a man who might failon| About twice as much rope should be paid out as 
the voyage. there is depth of water, and a few trials will enable 
“Well, what did the doctor say?” asked the purser, | the person holding the vessel end to tell when the 
when Cornstalk came out. The boy told him. dredge is full. It may be hauled in by hand, or much 
“We shall have to discharge you then,” said the more conveniently with the help of a windlass, and 
purser. “Come round this afternoon, at four o’clock, | after being emptied is let down fora fresh haul. The 
and get what is due you.” | time spent in allowing it to drag is occupied in sort- 
“But I want to get back to America!” exclaimed | ing the first plunder. 
Cornstalk, with a sudden feeling of alarm and home- | Among the more common animals that come up in 
sickness at being thus cast off in a foreign port. the dredge is a big, swollen, pinkish fellow looking 
“Qh, you can work your passage home on some | like a bag filled with boiled pudding, and called by 
sailing-vessel,” said the purser. ‘‘’Twill be better | the fishermen’s children, sea-pudding. 
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The fishermen have a saying that for everything 
eaten on land there is an equivalent in the sea, 
and in marine forms they see eggs, cucumbers, 
strawberries, corn, and other foods. The sea- 
pudding grows smaller as it forces the water out 
from the inside of its body, and the tough, leathery 
skin becomes wrinkled like a cucumber. 

The sea-pudding 
is a scientific near 
relative of the star- 
fish and sea-urchin, 
but differs from 
them in having no 
hard limestone shell 
with spines, and in 
showing no traces 
of a radiate  ar- 
rangement. 

Around the mouth 
projects a bunch of 
much-branched ten- 
tacles, which serve 
to grasp the food. 
When the animal is 
not disturbed these 
tentacles are beau- 
tifully extended and 
quite active. 

Soup made from 
the sea-pudding is 
said to be quite pala- 
table. The Chinese 
esteem highly for food 
many forms of the 
same genus, using the 
flesh after it has been 
carefully cleaned, 
dried and salted. 

The sea-urchin, iarge 
numbers of which 
were furnished by our 
dredging, is found in 
rocky pools along the 
coast, but it does not 
look nearly so beau- 
tiful as when just 


DREDGING 


OFF CAPE COD. 
brought up from the bottom, for the waves dash- 
ing it against the rocks break off the tips of the 
fine, delicate spines. 

These spines furnish both protection and means 
of motion, and by means of a ball and socket- 
joint at their base can be made to point in any 
direction the animal desires. Those of southern 
forms are often very large and elaborately shaped, 
so as to give great beauty to the animals. 

On placing the sea-urchins hauled up in a bucket 
of sea-water, we soon saw them climbing by means 
of their long, sucking tentacles up the perpendic- 
ular side of the bucket. 

The hard coat of the sea-urchin composed of 
twenty rows of pentagonal plates, fitted together 
to form a dome, bears, besides the spines, curious 
organs called pedicellarix, three pronged tongs 
with a long stem or handle. 


clean, for with them it constantly picks off bits of 


dirt, and passing them over its side, whence they | 


can float away in the water. 

The animal seems to have the power of drilling 
holes in the softer sorts of rock. Situated in the 
little cavern home it has made, it can seize the food 
wanted as the bits of sea-weed and decayed fish 
pass by. The wolf-fish and other large fish eat the 
urchin, though he can hardly be palatable food. 

The Alaskans eat his eggs served like raw oysters, 
with salt, pepper and vinegar ; but their old women 
despise the condiments, and suck the urchin as 
boys do eggs. Inside a dead urchin is something 
which rattles when the animal is shaken; this is 
the jaw apparatus, a lantern-shaped affair made 
of many pieces, and moved by many muscles, so 
as to cut up the food of the urchin very fine. 

Besides the dome-shaped urchin a flatter form is 
found on sandy bottoms. This flatter one, the 
“sand-dollar,” lives deeper down than the ordinary 
urchin, though it is often thrown up by storms on 
the coast. Itis very flat, like a cookie, and cannot 
turn over and perform the various motions that 
the urchin does, although it has similar spines and 
suckers. 


It feeds in a curious way. It takes into the in- 


testine masses of sand from which it extracts all | 


the nourishing matter, and casts the sand out at 
the mouth again. 

When the animals are first brought to the sur- 
face they have a purple-brown tint, but on any 
exposure or bruising this soon turns to green, and 
easily stains the hands. So readily does it stain, 
that the northern American fishermen make an 
indelible ink from the “‘sand-dollars,” by rubbing 


With these pedicel- | 
lari the sea-urchin keeps the surface of its shell | 





off and pulverizing the spines and skin, and mak- 

ing the mass into a thick paste with water. 
Besides all these echinoderms the dredge brought 

up several species of star-fishes and brittle-stars 


and many basket-fishes. ‘These are very fascinat- 
ing to watch as they stretch out their much divided 
and delicate arms in all directions. ‘They were 







































named by old John Winthrop, 
governor of Connecticut, when, 
in 1670, he wrote to the Royal 
Society of London, describing 
them and sending a specimen. 


ber of eighty-one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty, and beyond this neither he nor 
his successors in observation have had the 
patience to go. 

His specimen was caught near Nantucket, 
and it so much resembled a basket as it lay 
spread out with uncoiled arms that he gave 
it the popular name it has to-day. 

These were the bigger things of the catch ; 
the smaller forms were almost countless in 
number, and many in variety. Among 
them were Caprella, a form with 
head and thorax so joined that 
the front legs appear to be sus- 
pended under the neck; the sea- 
mites, animals nearly all legs and 
with really so little room in their 
bodies that some of their internal 
organs have to be placed in the 
four pairs of elongated, many- 
jointed legs, and the common 
shrimp often mistaken for lob- 
ster young. 

The shrimp changes its color 
to imitate the bottom on which it 
rests. This can be proved by 
| putting one in a white bowl, and watching it 
| become lighter. In this way the shrimp gets pro- 

tection from its enemies, which comprise many of 
the larger fishes. 
We dried our sea-urchins, star-fish, sand-dollars 
and basket-fish, after soaking them for some time 
| in alcohol, and the rest of our plunder we bottled 
up, and, having packed all our specimens and 
apparatus, returned to Boston, having had such a 
good time that we hope you, too, will go down on 
the Cape for similar work this summer, where if 
you look about carefully you may find some of 
us. Wm. W. No.en. 


+o 
IMMORTALITY. 


1 hold it true that death itself is slain, 
To be the victor never more again— 
That life immortal never can be lost, 

Though dear eyes close and loving hands be crossed, 
Nor eyeing to nothingness return 

While God shall live, and lights in Heaven burn. 


—+or 
THE FLOWERY FESTIVAL. 


The Easter season will be enjoyed this year 
with peculiar zest. We scarcely needed a forty 
days’ fast to give us a keen appetite for its mani- 


fold delights, for the whole winter has been a| 


preparation for it. 

The oldest inhabitant of the United States can 
recall no winter so destructive of human life, and 
so productive of suffering, as the one now happily 
closing. Wave after wave of intense cold has 
swept over our broad continent, lessening in sever- 
ity as it passed, but severe enough everywhere to 

| remind us of the slender hold all creatures have 
| of life against the forces of nature. 

In January not less than a thousand persons 
perished of cold in the Western States and Terri- 
tories, but in the densely peopled Eastern cities 


and their shanty-disfigured suburbs the suffering | 


was, if less acute, more deadly. A city physician 
remarked some years ago that the poor in a large 
city suffer more from the heat of summer than 
from the cold of winter. 

It may be so; but any one who was out of doors 


mercury was below zero, and the wind was blow- 
ing twenty miles an hour, could not believe it. 
Nothing can be imagined more ruthless and blast- 
ing. 

Old men relate that Father Taylor, the far-famed 
sailor preacher of Boston, came to the pulpit one 
Sunday morning after a terrific night of winter 
tempest on the Sound. He told the people that he 


He carefully counted the minute branches | 
of the five arms until he reached the num- | 


in Boston during those February nights, when the | 








was much exhausted with what he had passed 
through, and had had no time nor opportunity to 
prepare a sermon, nor even find a text. 

“But,” he continued, “if I have not been able 
to find a text, I have got one. It has been ring- 
ing in my ears all night. It is in the Bible some- 

| where; but just where I have forgotten. It is 
this, and you must find it for yourselves: ‘Who 
can stand before his cold?’ ”’ 

Upon this text he preached a sermon of such 
power and felicity that the gentleman who tells 
the story, although he was but a boy of ten at the 
time, had a vivid recollection of it nearly half a 
century after it was delivered. 

But the winter is passing away, and the flowery 
festival is at hand. The winter began to go about 
the first of February, but the fact was not then 
perceptible north of Key West. The spring crept 
slowly up the long State of Florida, and so on 
along the coast, until on Easter Sunday we may 
expect in Boston spring sunshine, spring breezes 
and a few early spring flowers. 

This hope may be disappointed, for in this lat- 
itude winter goes away with reluctance, often 
loiters, and sometimes returns to give its successor 
a parting freeze. 

When the first third of April is behind us, and 
not till then, we can count upon his having gone 
for good. 


or 


For the Companion. 
FOR EASTER MORNING. 


The glad dawn sets his fires upon the hills, 
Then floods the valleys with his golden light, 
And, triumphing o’er all the hosts of night, 
The waiting world with new-born rapture fills: 
And, hark! I seem to hear a song which thrills 
The trembling air of earth with heaven’s delight, 
And straight uplifts with its Celestial Might 
| Souls faint with longing, compassed round with ills. 
| 


“Christ, Christ is risen!” the unseen singers sing; 
“Christ, Christ is risen!” the echoing hosts reply. 
| The hush’d wind knowsa peomne, seraph’s wing, 
And holds its breath while shining ones go by: 
“Christ, Christ is risen!” loud let the anthem ring; 
“He lives, He loves, He saves; we need not die!” 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


+or 
RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN ASIA. 


While the eyes of the European world have 
been riveted on the massing of Russian troops on 
the frontiers of Germany and Austria, an event 
| of signal importance has quietly taken place in 
| Central Asia. This is the completion and opening 
| of the great bridge built by the Russians over the 
|river Amu-Daria, or Oxus, at a place called 
| Chardjui. 

One more step in the steady, though almost 
| silent, advance of Russia across the deserts and 
| steppes and valleys of Central Asia is thus marked 
| by a notable scientific achievement. 

The bridge at Chardjui is over a mile in length. 

It spans a river which, in the season of thaw, is 
| high, angry and dangerous. Indeed, such have 
always been the obstacles afforded by the Oxus to 
the passage of troops that it proved an effectual 
| barrier to the conquering ambitions of Cyrus and 
| Alexander. That, at such a distance from civili- 
zation, it should be spanned by a strong and long 
bridge is a striking triumph of Russian engineer- 
ing. 

The completion of this bridge is a political and 
inilitary event of the highest importance. It re- 
sults in connecting the Russian terminus of Mich- 
aelovsk, on the Caspian Sea, with the distant and 
historic emporium of Samarcand, northwest of the 
| Oxus, and with the new Russian acquisition, 
| Merv, south of the river. 

It enables Russia to extend her military railway 
| system many hundreds of miles into the heart of 
| Central Asia, and to establish herself, when she 
sees fit, on the north, as well as on the west, of 
| the great British dominion of India. 
| Already a long railway line is nearly, if not 
| entirely, completed through Askabad to Merv. 
| This railway will gradually be extended to Chard- 


| jui, where it will cross the new bridge, and thus 
| connect Merv with Bokhara, Samarcand and 
| Tashkend. 

The Russian conquest of Central Asia has pro- 
ceeded, in past years, from two quite different direc- 
| tions. The Czar’s armies have gradually crept 
down from the Sea of Aral on the north, through 
the valley of the Jaxartes, or Sir Daria, to Tash- 
kend, Khokand and Samarcand; and they have 
also advanced eastward from the Caspian through 
Khiva, and later to Bokhara and Merv. There 
have thus been two areas of conquest, widely 
separated from each other. 

The new bridge, with the railway lines which it 
makes practicable, will be the connecting link 
between these two areas. Russia is thus given a 
military advantage which, when the collision 
comes between her and Great Britain, and most 
authorities believe a collision to be inevitable, will 
be of the greatest value to her. 

It will aid her in the occupation of the impor- 
tant point of Balkh, in the north of Afghanistan, 
and may make it possible for her to seize on the 
most northerly of the provinces of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. 

At the same time, the Russians propose to 
extend their railway system southward from 
Merv, in the direction of the great Afghan strong- 
hold of Herat, which is sometimes called “the 
Key of India.” 
| Itis true that the English and the Russians have 
| recently agreed in settling the boundaries of 
| Afghanistan at those points in the North-west of 
| that country where, several years ago, there was 
| deadly peril of a collision between the two powers ; 








boundaries southward of which Russia has agreed 
not to advance. 

But European nations—and especially Russvia- 
are not always scrupulous in keeping their pledges ; 
and no one will be more convinced than the Eng- 
lish, that the steadfast and almost stealthy growth 
of Russian military railways, aided by bridges 
like that at Chardjui, on the two exposed sides of 
Afghanistan, constitute a real and grave menace 
to the preservation of British power in India. 


——— 
THREE WAYS. 


The superintendent of a Newsboys’ Home in one 
of our large cities died last winter. The boys whom 
he had befriended held a meeting before the funeral, 
at which one of them said, ‘‘He was like a father to 
us boys, you all know that; but one thing he did that 
perhaps you don’t know. 

“Out of his small salary he saved two hundred 
dollars a year, and that he spent in setting up lame 
and sickly boys in book and paper stalls. He gave 
many a poor fellow a start to earn his living, but he 
wore shabby clothes and ate poor food in order to do 
a.” 

In the same city a wealthy woman found, a year or 
two ago, in an old chest, a lace dress which had be- 
longed to her mother. It was much torn and frayed. 
She sent a poor lace-worker to Europe to learn the 
stitch, and to repair the lace. When it was finished, 
she wore the dress with much pride and pleasure. 
The woman was paid three hundred dollars for her 
work; she had also been taught a new and profitable 
| branch of her trade. 

On the same avenue lived another woman of great 
wealth, who, about the same time, lost a favorite 

parrot. She gave orders for a coffin to be made for 
it of costly carved wood, lined with rare embroidery, 
and studded with silver nails. In this casket, in her 
mistress’s chamber, poor Poll slept her last sleep. 

Now here were three methods of spending money, 
which are typical of the different great currents of 
outlay. 

The owner of the parrot spent her money simply 
to please herself. The dead bird was no better off 
for its silver-bound and richly carved coffin, nor-was 
it even an object of beauty to gratify the taste and 

| eyes of others. 

| The woman who lavished hundreds on an old dress 
| benefited the work-woman—and gratified her own 
| vanity—by the expenditure of her money. 

The friend of the newsboys deprived himself of 
comforts, and even necessities, that he might use his 
money for the good of others. 

The young people who read the Companion will 
some day have money to spend. Much of the happi- 
ness and usefulness of their lives depends on how 
they spend it. It is worth their while now to look 
into this matter seriously. 

+e 

HEROIC. 


On the day after the battle of Bull Run, the chap- 
lain of a Southern regiment found a sword engraved 
with the name of an officer who had served gallantly 
in the war with Mexico. He carried it to the widow 
of the officer, who lived on a plantation not far from 
the scene of the battle. -When she saw it she trembled 
violently. 

“My boy is killed!” she cried. ‘“‘That is his father’s 
sword. I gave it to him when he went into the war. It 
could not have been taken from him while he lived!” 

Several days afterwards, she learned that he had 
been cut down fighting bravely in the front of his 
regiment. 

A similar story is told of the gallant Commodore 
Smith, whose son commanded the frigate Congress, 
one of the Union fleet lying at anchor in Hampton 
Roads when the Confederate iron-clad Virginia, the 
old Merrimack, bore down upon them, and scattered 
destruction and death. 

The report of the attack flashed all over the coun- 
try, and the whole nation, both North and South, 
waited breathless throughout that stormy March day 
to know what the end would be. The Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington was crowded with officers on 
duty in the capital, among them the venerable father 
of the commander of the Congress. Each telegram 
as it arrived was read aloud. 

About noon came the message, “The Congress has 
surrendered.” 

“Then Tom’s dead!” his father said, turning away. 
He waited for no more tidings. He knew his son. 

Whenever the Civil War is spoken of now, such 
reminiscences as these on both sides usually come to 
light,—stories of the high faith inthe justice of their 
cause with which men in both armies went out to 
battle; of the courage, the grit, the endurance of 
both the Northern and Southern soldier; of the 
mothers praying at home in New England and Caro- 
lina; of the pictures of the wife and baby, of the 
little Testaments buttoned close under the blue jacket 
and the gray. 

Such trifles as these, human and tender, make us 
understand that, however mistaken we may think 
our brother to have been in the cause for which he 
fought,—he was our brother; that his blood was as 
red, his heart as warm, and his faith as high as were 
our own. 








FACILITY. 


Many moral shipwrecks result from stupidity and 
idleness, but perhaps a larger number still arise from 
the abuse of cleverness. A man, and especially a 
young one, who is known to be ‘“‘smart,” as the word 
is ordinarily accepted, is exposed to a multitude of 
temptations from which the plodder is exempt. 

The slow brother in one of Jean Ingelow’s stories 
warned Valentine, the flighty one, against giving 
way to his “fatal facility.” Valentine was clever, 
even brilliant; he might have done almost anything, 
and the consequence was that he did nothing. 

A young man who began life as a journalist was 
told by his employer that, in the position which had 
been given him, versatility was the chief requisite of 
success. The beginner knew that he was possessed 
of the necessary qualification, and undertook his 
duties with great confidence. 

As time went on he found that he could, without 
working methodically, depend upon finishing his 
tasks at the last minute before they were required. 
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His evenings were given to music and the theatre,— 
the best music, as he told himself, and only standard 
plays,—but late hours left him jaded and unfit for 
work. 

He depended more and more upon the inspiration 
of the last minute, and it began to play him false. 
His work deteriorated, and loss of his situation duly 
followed. 

A less clever man could not have come to such 
grief, because he would not have dreamed of pre- 
suming thus far upon his natural brightness. The 
fortunate owner of an Arabian steed does not get up 
as early, to attain a certain goal, as the man who 
drives a cart-horse, but even the sinews of racers are 
subject to failure, and it is not well to presume too 
far upon their toughness. 

“Slow and sure” has a way of winning the race. 


a 
UNPROFITABLE BRIBERY. 


A gift to a public functionary, to secure a contract 
or official favor, is called in France a pot-de-vin, which 
is a word corresponding to our term bonus. It is 
unfortunate, both for France and America, that there 
should have been enough of this sort of gifts to give 
rise to a word to call them by; and it is fortunate for 
both countries that a higher standard now prevails, 
and that official bribery, outside of some corrupt 
city governments, is far less common than it used to 
be. 

After the first French republic was proclaimed, the 
pot-de-vin was called by a word which quite as com- 
pletely disguised its meaning. Such official gifts 
were then known as ‘“‘bouquets.” ' 

When “the great Carnot,” grandfather of the pres- 
ent president of the republic, was minister of war, 
he once completed a contract with a large company | 
to supply an immense amount of saddlery and horse 
equipments for the army. After the bargain was 
settled, he was taken to one side by the agent of the 
firm, and a portfolio was handed to him. 

“What is this?” asked Carnot. 

“It is your bouquet, sir.” 

“And what is that, please?” 

“A little gift of fifty thousand francs to pay you 
for your trouble in this matter.” 

Carnot looked at the portfolio. ‘You have done 
well,” said he, with a smile, “‘for you have made sure | 
of an advance payment on your contract.” 

He then took the portfolio with one hand, passed | 
it into the other, and handed it back to the agent. c, 
“You have now received fifty thousand francs on | 
your account against the government,” said Carnot. 
“Please write a receipt, from the department of war, 
for that amount, and hand the receipt to the cashier | 

as you go out.” 

As it was not advisable for the agent to decline, he | 
gave the receipt, which left the company fifty thou- 
sand francs poorer than it would have been if it had | 
not made the attempt at bribery; that is to say, | 
Carnot, as minister of war, had paid fifty thousand 
frances of the firm’s bill with its own money. 

—+Or— 
QUEER. 

The person of wide experience and culture is likely 
to be distinguished by a broad toleration of those 
whose manner of life may be different from his own. 

Personalities are the ruin of the best conversation, 
but many people are driven to indulgence in them by 
their conviction that people who do or say anything 
out of the common course are so very odd. 

“Everybody is queer, but thee and me,” said an old 
“Friend” to his wife, ‘and sometimes I think thee is 
a little queer!” 

“I don’t believe in raffling and that sort of thing,” 
said a lady who was talking over the prospects of a 
certain church fair, with some acquaintances, “And 
yet,” she added, laughing, “I did indulge in matri- 
mony, and that they say is a lottery.” 

When her visitors had taken their leave, one looked 
meaningly at the other, and said: “How very queer 
of her to quote that! What does she mean by saying 
marriage is a lottery? Is she unhappy?” 

“It was odd,” her friend conceded, and they wore 
that poor little chance remark of an idle moment 
quite threadbare by discussion. 

A very tolerant public man, who is a joy to his 
friends and a comfort to mere acquaintances, says 
that he never feels called upon to judge his fellow- 
men, since their minor oddities are not of the least 
importance, and if they commit some heinous crime 
there are always plenty of people ready to sit in 
judgment on them. 

“If I should see, on my way down town, a man 
standing on his head in the street,” he declares, “I 
shouldn’t exclaim at his peculiarity in choosing that 
position. I should take it for granted he had excel- 
lent reasons for doing it, and merely say, ‘How very 
well you keep your balance!’ Why should I object 
to a Grecian nose merely because I happen to wear a 
Roman?” 

And so, in colloquial phrase, he “neither meddles 
nor makes,” and his society is always full of restful- 
ness and pleasure. 


—~o—__—_ 
TELEGRAPHY BY THE CLOUDS. 


A remarkable experiment in signalling with elec- 
tric lights was recently made by the officers of two 
vessels of the British navy, the Orion and the Es- 
poir, off the port of Singapore. 

The Zspoir had sailed from that port for Hong 
Kong, leaving the Orion in the harbor of Singapore. 
When the Espoir was sixty miles distant, the Orion 
sent her a message by means of the electric light. 

But can a light be seen sixty miles at sea? Cer- 
tainly not, in its direct rays; but the Orion threw a 
brilliant blaze of light upon the clouds, and the re- 











| and they took ber offer. 


frequently did, cared nothing for the consequences 





flection of this light was distinctly seen on board the 

Espoir. | 

More than this, the Orion, having thrown upon | 
the clouds a regular message by means of successive | 
flashes, this message was read and understood on | 
board the Espoir. 

The question has been asked whether this means 
of communication might not be made of practical 
advantage. It would depend, it is true, upon the con- 
dition of the atmosphere, and upon cloudless nights 
there would be nothing to reflect from; but it seems 
entirely practicable to make the light of the most 
important light-houses visible much farther at sea, | 


on cloudy nights, by providing them with an appa- 
ratus enabling them to throw a series of reflections 
upon the clouds. 





TIGHT RINGS. 

The “know how” is generally so simple that one 
wonders, like those who saw Columbus make an egg 
stand, he did not know it. An illustration of this 
simplicity was given at a jeweller’s shop in New 
York, to a woman who asked, ‘Will you please saw | 
this ring off my finger?’”? She was an old woman, 
and as the worker in gold and silver took the wrin- 
kled, though fat and shapely hand in his, it trembled 


“The American Drug Clerks’ Journal acknowl- | 
edges the receipt of a case of The ‘Best’ Tonic. The | 
‘Best’ Tonic is manufactured from the best malt and | 
choicest hops, and although it has been in the market 
but a short time, seems to be already in quite lively de- 
mand. While two rival Eastern houses have resorted 
to the courts to settle the question, ‘which is genuine?’ | 
we would suggest to the trade the wisdom of recom- [FL 
mending their customers to buy the ‘Best.’ Some phil- | 
osopher has said that the best is always the cheapest. | 
We are sure that the ‘Rest’ is just as cheap, and that no | 
question has ever been raised in regard to it being ‘gen- | 
uine.’ Always sell the one which is ‘Best’ in more senses 
than one.”—From The American Drug Clerks’ Journal, 
Chicago, Ill. (Ade. , 





violently, and a tear dropped upon the counter. 


“Excuse me,” continued the old lady, “but it is my 
wedding ring. I have never had it off since I was 
married—forty-five years ago. Ihave refrained from 
having it cut, hoping that my finger might get 
thinner, and that I could take it off without breaking 
it.’ 

“And what if I can remove it without cutting?” 
inquired the jeweller. 

“But can you?” said she, looking up | in a credulous 
way. “If you can, do it by all means.’ 

Then the jeweller took the swollen finger, and 
wound it round from the top downward in a length | 
of flat rubber braid. The elastic cord exerted its 
force upon the tissues of the fingers gently and grad- 
ually until the flesh seemed to be pushed down almost 
to the bone. The old woman’s hand was then held 
above her head for a brief interval. Then the band- 
age was quickly uncorded and rewound about the 
member. 

This was repeated three times, and finally it was 
found upon uncovering the finger that it was small 
enough to admit of the ring being removed with | 








| ease. 


“T have never failed but once,” said the jeweller, 
“and I have removed many T, from fingers even 
more swollen than yours. charge for it? Oh, 
yes. Iask the same amount that I would get if the 
ring were left to be mended after being cut. One 


| dollar. Thank you!” 


As he turned to his bench and the old woman left 


| the store, he added, “But, after all, she might have 
| done the same thing herself. It’s not the work, how- 
| ever, I charge for. It’s the ‘know how.’” 


COUNTING THE EGGS. 


Leader Scott describes a game called ‘‘counting the | 
eggs” which is played by the peasant children of 
Italy. Some features of the game may be familiar 
| to American readers, for English writers on sports 
| describe one quite similar to it. 


They all sit on the grass with the brown feet well 
in sight ina long row. The mother counts her eggs, 
| i. é., the children’s feet, and then says, “Now there 
| are sixteen eggs; be sure you don’t eat any while I 
go to church.” 

In her absence the children tuck up a certain num- 
ber of feet under their frocks, and exclaim, ‘‘What a 
long time mother is at church!” 

She comes home, counts the eggs, and says, “Wh 
| how i is this? I left sixteen, and now there are only 


The children answer that a woman came in her 
absence and offered them four fowls for the six eggs, 


“Where are the fowls?” asks the mother. 

‘Down in the field,” they reply. 

The mother goes to seek them, and no sooner is her 
back turned than all her children jump and dance 
about, shouting, ““We’ve eaten them ourselves!” 
whereupon the mother has to catch them all and | 
whip them. The last one caught has to be mother 
next time. 


naam 
TAME FISHES. 


The Syrians. used +o keep certain varieties of fish | 
in a half-domesticated state upon some notion of 
their sacredness. The same practice still prevails 
among the Chinese, who keep sacred carp of great | 
size, and so voracious that it seems more proper to 
call them savage than tame. 


Fishing in the well-stocked preserve is strictly pro- | 
hibited, but visitors are courteously permitted to 
feed these monsters at their own expense, the sale 
of mouldy biscuits at an exorbitant charge being a 
recognized source of revenue. 

It is well worth a stranger’s while to invest a few 
cash in these articles for the fun of seeing the scram- 
ble which ensues 

The fish rush for them, and fight like a pack of 
hounds, tumbling about and forcing each other out | 
of the water in their anxiety to obtain a bite; but 
the game is rendered still more exciting if a number 
of biscuits are tied together and then pitchedin. A 
tug of war ensues of extreme ferocity, and a long 
time elapses before they become separated. 





_—44>> 
tor 


“TOLD YOU SO.” 


Walter Savage Landor was a reckless man, who, 
when his hot temper got the better of him, which it 





| of his acts. Once, while living in an Italian villa, 
he threw his cook out of the window. Mr. Lowell, | 
in the February Century, tells the sequel: 


Mrs. Landor remonstrated with a “There, Walter! | 
T always told you that one day you would do some- 

thing to be sorry for in these furies of your:.”’ 

Few men can be serene under an “I always told 
you so”—least of all men could Landor. But he saw 
that here was an occasion where calm is more effec- 
tive than tempest, and where a soft answer is more 

rovoking than a hard. So he replied, mildly: 

“Well, my dear, I am sorry, if that will do you any | 
good. If Thad remembered that our best tulip-bed | 
w ne under that window, I’d have flung the dog out of 
t’other.” 

————__{9>——————— 


SWALLOWING THE TUREEN. 


Wit often does more than cause a smile; it punc- 
tures a pretence. It was formerly the custom in 
Australia for the attorney-general to distribute the 
briefs in prosecutions for misdemeanors among the 
junior members of the bar. 





One attorney-general, for some reason, departed 
from the custom, and took all the cases and the fees 


| into his own hands. This departure from custom 


caused him to be severely criticised by the im ecuni- 
ous young lawyers, whom he deprived of doing a | 
little remunerative work. 

He defended his action, and maintained that the 
distributed briefs degraded the bar, and had come to | 
be known as ‘soup tickets.” |E 

“Think of his goodness!” exclaimed an Irish jun- 
ior. “To save us from the reproach of accepting 
| ticke ts for soup, he swallows the whole tureen him- 


self!’ 
———~@>—____—— 


“I AINT a-going to be swindled any more by them 
gas companies,” remarked a Detroit citizen of more 
| means than e -ducation. ‘I have just had the meteor 
taken out, and I’m going down to the eclectic works 
and order some of them uncandid lights put into my 
house.” And that was the way the incandescent 


light came to take the place of gas in his household. | 


—Electrical Review. 





|CAN 


MUSIC IN THE SPRING. 


Now let girls + boys begin to practice the sweet 
TATA Wis 0 RATURE, or 
Fontes SURILEE BAND, or MERRY COM- 
PAN or NEW FLORA’S FESTIVAL. each 40 
| cents, or $3.60 per dozen. 
*y pils of the highe r schools will like DRESS RE- 
RSAL XO per dozen), NEW 
FLOWER al UEEN (60 cents, or $5.40 per dozen), or 
HAY MAKERS. ($1.00, or $9.00 per dozen). 
Fine Cantatas of mode mate difficulty for adults are: 
HEROES OF ’76 ($1.00), HERBERT & ELSA 
75 ets. ), JOSEPH’S S BONDAGE $1) REBECCA 
65 cts.), RUTH & BOAZ (65 cts.), WRECK OF 
TESPERUS (35ctc) PAL H MELUSINA (oct) 
E OF HUNS (80 cts. Ny Send for lists. 
Matled for retail 'SON (Mention Companion.) 


OLIVE DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 








A Letter from Marion Harland. 
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CHAFFEE'S. DRESS SILKS. | 
ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT 
SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 





sented or Money 
refunded. For rick 
ness of color, superior 
finish and wearing 
qualities, our goods 
= a excelled by 
7 e of “Blac 

Sil ‘id art A We 
have had 50 years’ ex- 

erience in the manu- 

acture of Silks. Make 
no mistake, but buy 
direct from the manu- 
JSacturer. 

——— sent free 

n application. 

ry Chaffee’s Braided silk atch-Guard, 
aul a trem pure silk, extra length, very attractive, five 
sizes. Sample sent, post-paid, en receipt of 15, 20, 25, 
30, and 40 cents each, a to size. 

Chaffee’s Perfection E Tie Cord, made 
from pure silk, warranted not to break, Sample sent 
upon receipt of l0cents. O. S. CHAFFEE & SON 

ansfield Centre, Conn. 4 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, W illimantic 
Savings Institute, of ' of Willimantic, Conn. 








DRY acons. CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
Y GOODS, BOOTS AND SHOES, 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIA AND 
DOMESTIC CARPETINGS AND RUGS, 


In fact, everything dear to the feminine heart, and use- 
ful to man, woman or child, can here be procured at 
headquarters, and all from one firm, whose name is a 
warrant in itself, and has been a household word in New 
England for half a century. No matter if you reside | 
anada or Mexico, by sending us your name and ad- 
ten you will receive by return mail, 


FREE | 


of all expense to yourself, our large 80-page illustrated | 
catalogue, containing the very latest foreign and do- 

mestic styles and designs of the above-mentioned Beem: | } 
= how to shop by mail from the samples which we | 


FREE 


when requested. In order to secure a copy of this book 
when issued, send in your name and address at once, to 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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EREALINE Flakes, added to flour 

in making pie-crust, will save one- 

half the butter or lard usually needed 
for shortening. 














‘¢ Pie-crust, in which Cerealine Flakes are 
mixed with flour, needs less shortening.” — 
E1iza R. PARKER. 


** Pastry, in which Cerealine is used, is 
much more flaky, and I especially value its 
use for dumplings or boiled crust of any 
kind,”—CATHERINE OWEN. 


‘*Pie-crust is rendered as flaky with half 
the ordinary amount of butter when Cerealine 
is used, as is rich puff paste without it.”— 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


The “Cereaine Coox-Book,” containing 
over two hundred carefully prepared recipes, 
will be sent to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two- 
cent stamp for postage to the CEREALINE MFG 
Co., Columbus, Ind, 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 
MARCH. 


Th. 29. General Scott entered Vera Cruz, 1847. 


Fr. 30. Alaska bought from Russia, 1867. 

Sa. 31. Battle of Five Forks, 1865. 

APRIL. 

Su. 1. House of Representatives organized, 1789. 
Mo. 2. United States Mint established, 1792. 
Tu. 3. Richmond surrendered, 1865. 

We. 4. President Harrison died, 1841. 








For the Companion. 
EASTER IN THE WHITE HILLS. 


Hark! where the cliffs are lost in clouds 











' delight to her than she could find in either story 
or sleep. 

Lucy’s Lent lasted all of her life. It was kept 
in innumerable self-denying, unselfish, acts, of 
which no one knew. She was tenderly loved for 
them, and they lifted her whole life and filled it 
with sunshine. 

She appeared not unto men to fast, but unto her 
Father, Who sees in secret. He rewarded her 
openly. 

—_——+o 
| APRIL FOOLS’ DAY. 


The one day in the year which severely exercises 
| the wits of the younger generation is at hand. On 
| the first of April, according to the immemorial cus- 
tom, small boys will give themselves the silly gratifi- 
cation of pinning bits of paper to the clothes of the 
unsuspecting passer-by, or place tempting bundles in 
his pathway, only to twitch them from his grasp 
when he would fain lay hold of them. The origin of 
the custom of April-fooling is lost in antiquity. The 
Hindoos have, in their Huli, a precisely similar festi- 
val, at which all sorts of tricks are played, and a 
great deal of merriment is excited by the victims of 
the day. 


This fact, with other similar ones, show that the 





That float to the Realm of Souls, 
“The Lord is risen!” from peak to peak 
In mellow thunder rolls! 
Through Waumbek’s templed land it rings 
From _Winnipesaukee’s side 
To far Coés, whose tarns and springs 
Swell Androscoggin’s tide; 
And brim serene Connecticut 
Of mount and main the pride. 
Great Agiochook from his altars 
To spired Chocorua calls, 
And broad Moosilauke sends the cry 
Back from his buttressed walls; 
Franconia answers full and clear 
With myriad airy voices, 
And a glory lights the huge Stone Face 
While all the Pass rejoices; 
And South, the towering sentinels— 
Monadnock’s stately fane, 
And domed Kearsarge, by Merrimac, 
Reveat the rapturous strain, 
Till the sky is filled with the choral notes 
Of the jubilant refrain. 





And lo! the rush and roar of streams | 
Freed from their icy prison! | 

Saco to Pemigewasset | 
Proclaims, “The Lord is risen!” | 

“Is risen!” sings Ammonoosuc, | 
To the meadows foaming down; | 

“Is risen!” the waking brooks reply, 
In the glens yet bare and brown. 

The sun comes over Katahdin 
With flame for every crest,— 

Flame and rose for the stainless snows 
That deep on the summits rest; 

And peak and cloud in the golden rays 
Shine fair as Tabor’s sheen, 

When heaven embosomed the lonely hill 
And God of man was seen. 


Through the sombre firs the west wind sighs 
And chants to larch and pine 

“The Lord is risen!” till echoes steal 
To the forest’s inmost shrine. 

And list! from the maple boughs a song 
The angel choir might heed,— 

A wild-wood robin warbling sweet, 
“The Lord is risen indeed!” 

And thus, with grandest 77 »honies, 
And song the soul that thrills, 

Comes Easter, golden, glorious, 
To Waumbek’s templed hills. 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
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For the Companion. 
LUCY’S LENT. 


All the girls in Lucy Winter’s class were Epis- 
copalians, and kept Lent. One of them ate no 
butter while the season lasted, and with the money 
thus saved she bought shoes for some poor child. 
Another denied herself candy, a third ate no meat, 
a fourth gave up a costly indulgence, and devoted 
the money thus earned to a good purpose. 

Lucy was the youngest of the class; she was 
interested and excited about the self-denial prac- 
tised and the daily church-going, and wished ear- 
nestly that she too could keep Lent. It was always 
pleasant to ‘‘go with the crowd,” and she was 
attracted, as generous yOung people always are, 
by the idea of self-sacrifice; but the Winter fam- 
ily belonged to a sect in which Lent was not ob- 
served. Her elder sisters joked about it as “form” 
and “‘sentimentalism.” 

But to Lucy there was something sound and 
rational in the idea of self-sacrifice. She thought 
of it for a long time until summer came; but 
could not Lent be kept in July as well as in April ? 

She planned out her own Lent. For forty days 
she would rise an hour earlier in the morning. 
After school, from four until five o’clock in the 
afternoon, too, she usually sat in the orchard and 
read a story-book. She would give those two 
hours up to helping some member of the family 
with their work. The Winters lived on a farm; 
everybody was busy. 

One day Lucy helped her mother cook the 
breakfast; the next day she sewed for Susy on 
the machine. She explained his sums to poor, 
stupid Bob; she read the newspaper to her blind 
uncle; she weeded the onion-patch for her father. 

She told nobody of her plan; she could not 
boast to anybody that she was keeping Lent. The 
most trying part of her sacrifice was that no one 
noticed or praised her for it. At times, too, it was 
almost unbearably tiresome, and she was tempted 
to give it up altogether. 

If she could have gone to church and there re- 
ceived encouragement it would have been easier, 
but all she could do was to utter a silent prayer 
for help and strength while she bent over the 
sewing-machine or the onion-bed. 

With every day, however, the task grew easier. 
Her sisters no longer scolded her as an idle tom- 
boy, her father called her once or twice his ‘‘help- 
ful little Lucy,’’ and, better than all, her mother’s 
eyes always rested on her with a tender smile and 
a blessing. She saw the struggle in the child’s 
heart to do right. 

When the forty days were over Lucy rose as 
usuai an hour earlier, and in the afternoon sat 
down to sew beside her mother, instead of going 


to the r who were blind, and whose calamity 
forced them to lead a beggar’s life. She discovered 
that the best thing to do for them was to teach them 
to earn a livelihood. 

Having inherited a moderate income, she devoted 
it, as well as her time, brains and influence to the 
improvement of the life of the poor blind. She found 
work for them at home, had them taught trades, 
opened shops for the sale of their work, and founded 
the “Association for Promoting the General Welfare 
of the Blind.” 

To the work of this association she devoted her 
life. The association looked after all the matters of 
daily life that the poor blind need to be helped in, 
trained teachers for blind institutions, provided 
money to enlarge the business of the stores, and 
secured instruction, amusement and medical aid for 
those blind persons who, but for it, would become 
i in the streets. 

iss Gilbert supervised all this work. She was not 

a brilliant woman, but she was something better—a 

ood woman, the motive-power of whose life was 
ove for the afflicted. 
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For the Companion. 
EASTER BELLS. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter time! 

The world is glad to hear your chime, 
Across wide fields of melting snow 

The winds of summer softly blow, 

And birds and streams repeat the chime 





practice, so widely prevalent, must have had a very | 


early origin. 

Scotch fooling shares the peculiarity of all Scotch 
jokes, being both vigorous and practi The canny | 
Scotchman is not content with gulling his neighbor | 
by some simple piece of absurdity; he is determined 
that a laugh shall be well earned. 

A man may be sent with a letter to a friend, pro- 
fessedly asking for the loan of some article, but in 
reality containing only the words,— 


“This is the first day of April; 
Hunt the gowk another mile.” 


The receiver of the note tells the messenger, with 
a@ grave face, that he cannot perform the request 
made by his friend, but will send him to some one 
else who will give him what is wanted. 

The victim trudges away, and keeps on until some 
one, taking pity on him, hints at the trick to which 
he has lent himself. 

The Scotch employ the term gow’ (which is prop- 
erly a cuckoo) to characterize a fool in genesel, but 
more particularly the one made manifest on the Ist 
of April, and the custom of fooling is called ‘hunt- 
ing the gowk.” 

Sometimes a too jocular person attempts a whole- 
sale hoax upon society. In March, 1860, a great 
number of English people received a card bearing | 
the following inscription : 

“Tower of London.—Admit the Bearer and Friend 
to view the Annual Ceremony of Washing the White 
Lions, on Sunday, April 1, 1860. Admitted only at 
the White Gate. It is particularly requested that no | 
gratuities be given to the wardens or their assist- 
ants.” 

The trick was so successful that cabs rattled about 
Tower Hill all that Sunday morning, in the vain 
——, to discover the White Gate. 

April-fooling is a prevalent practice in France, 
) the joke is called a poisson d@’ avril, or April 

sh. 


Francis, Duke of Lorraine, and his wife, being 
once in captivity at Nantes, effected their escape 
from the city in the disguise of peasants. An old 
woman, recognizing them, ran te give notice to the 

uard, but the soldiers, to a man, cried, ‘‘ April fool!” 

Vhen suspicion arose that the story might be true, it 
was too late. The duke and his wife were well on 
their way. 

—_——___+@p>— 


PROFESSOR GRAY. 


One of the most eminent of botanists, Dr. Asa 
Gray, died recently in Cambridge. His father was a 
tanner in Central New York, and the future scientist 
began active life by tending the old horse which 
turned the wheel that ground the bark. We know 
not what he turned over in his mind as, sitting upon 
the pole that went round and round, he now and 
then goaded the lazy old horse into a quicker pace; 
but after he had passed through a select school, he 
studied medicine, and received the degree of M. D. 


The reading of the article “Botany” in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia caused him to abandon the prac- 
tice of his profession, that he might devote himself 
to the science of which he became one of the ablest 
and most philosophic teachers. 

The great botanist was a kindly and a helpful man. 
Amateur botanists, when in difficulty, found him 
always ready to aid them with his vast learning. 

The Harvard professors, and mechanics, trades- 
men, gardeners, and the printers with whom he had 
so much to do—for he published many books—loved 
the man, for he was gentle of speech, courteous in 
manner, and never found fault with any one. 

A mistake was something to be corrected, but not a 
matter for upbraiding. ‘‘We never had a sharp word 
from him,” said a tradesman of Cambridge. 

e was a severe critic. He criticised Agassiz to 
his face, and he criticised himself still more merci- 
lessly. The Boston Transcript tells two anecdotes 
illustrative of his severity toward his own errors. 

A lady, herself a botanist, showed the professor 
specimens of a plant which differed from his descrip- 
tion of it in his botany. 

“Madam,” said he, looking at the specimens, “I 
have never been able to make plants grow according 
to my descriptions!” 

One of his assistants discovered an error in one of 
the professor’s early books. ‘Taking the plant to his 
chief, he with trepidation pointed out the erroneous 
passage in the book. The doctor read it, looked at 
the plant, and exclaimed: 

“Tgnorance! pure ignorance!” 

It requires not only a great mind but an intense 
passion for the truth to be merciless to one’s own 
errors. Few men even play the part of Brutus to the 
— of their brain, no matter how untruthful it may 





—_——~+or—___——__- 
BLIND, BUT EFFICIENT. 


If no statesman has yet tried the power of love as 
the basis of a State, yet there have been women who 
have made it the basis of a noble life. Such a woman 
was Elizabeth Gilbert, the blind daughter of an Eng- 
lish bishop. Love found for her appropriate work, 
and enabled her to do it well. A handsome child, 
with flashing black eyes, she was attacked in her 
third year by scarlet fever. She recovered from the 
malignant disease, but with an injured constitution 
and total blindness. 


Her parents, mag = accepting the inevitable, took 
pains to make her feel that what her seven sisters 
did, in lessons and in play, she could do. She learned 
to read, write and cipher; she acquired French, 
German and Italian through oral lessons, and by the 
appliances for helping the blind. 

She also learned so much about natural objects 
that she became keenly alive to the beauties of 
nature, loved the outer air, the smell and form of 
flowers, and the songs of birds. 





She was as particular about her dress as were her 
sisters who were noted for their beauty, and espec- 





to the orchard with her novel. The pleasure of 
giving loving help to others was now a keener | 


ially fastidious about the fit of her gloves, which she 


| took a long time in putting on. 


As she grew toward womanhood her thoughts went 


| 


| 


Of Easter time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter time! 
The world takes up your chant sublime, 
“The Lord is risen!” The night of fear 
Has passed away, and heaven draws near: 
We breathe the air of that sweet clime, 

t Easter time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter time! 
Our happy hearts give back your chime, 
The Lord is risen! We die no more: 
He opens wide the heavenly door; 
He meets us, while to Him we climb, 

At Easter time. 
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NEEDED HER EAR-TRUMPET. 


Hood tells the remarkable story of 
“Mrs F—, 
So very deaf, 
She might have worn a percussion cap, 
And been knocked on the head without hearing it snap ;” 
but after she bought an ear-trumpet,— 


“the very next d 


man did the same, only he, being what is termed a 
lugger, had to lower his sail, shift it roun? the mast, 
and hoist it again every time he went about; while, 
as the Amity was a cutter, the boy had only to let go 
his weather fore and jib sheets, haul in, and belay 
his lee sheets, his mainsail coming over of itself. 

So by a they made the boy gained a lit- 
tle. Young Wallis repeated this manceuvre sixteen 
or seventeen times, the distance between the two 
boats seldom being more than thirty or forty yards; 
and, although the Frenchman kept blazing away, the 
boy was not hit, and neither the sails nor the hull of 
the pilot-boat received any serious damage. 

The chase went on for over two hours, and as the 
breeze had freshened a little, at the end of that time 
the boy had drawn away about a cable’s length from 
the privateer. The latter then gave it up, and, after 
firing some parting shots at the pilot-boat, bore 
away. 

The boy managed before night to bring the Amity 
safe into Sea View, near Bembridge. It was a very 
plucky thing to do, as the boy had to attend to the 
sails and the tiller entirely by himself and under a 
pretty close fire all the time. 


——+>—__—_——_ 
CRAZY-QUILT CONVERSATION. 


Social life at high pressure furnishes an excellent 
means of ‘‘frittering away” time. The Washington 
letter of the Independent gives a clever sketch of the 
conversation which recently took place at the house 
of a matron who receives a hundred or two people 
on the afternoon of “her slay.” “Crazy-quilt con- 
versation,” the hostess declared it to be. 


“If my language had been taken down this after- 





noon,” she went on, “it would have been this: 


***How do you do, Mrs. Jones? O Miss Brown, 
how is your dear mother? Mrs. Robinson, you must 
tell me the story you began the other evening at the 
Mrs. Smith, will you not have a cup of chocolate? 
The young ladies will be delighted——Admiral, I am 
= ~ to see you!’ 

“T hand over the admiral to the nearest person, 
and begin again. 

***How do you do, Mrs. ——’ I haven’t caught her 
name from the mumbling lady who brought her, so I 
mumble discreetly in my turn—the woman that hesi- 
tates is lost. I go on again. 

«How do you do, Mrs. Baggs? Yes, it is cold— 
Oh, I love Washington! a beautiful city—won’t you 
have some tea?’ 

“Four people from Florida have just come in. 

***Q Miss Palmetto, I am so glad to see you! How 
long is it since we were in St. Augustine together?’ 
“I never shall know. She is swept away, and I 
see her from afar among the bobbing heads, like 








—_— t da 
She heard from her husband in Botany Bay.” 
The great difference between a deaf person with a | 
trumpet and a deaf person without one was keenly 
appreciated, no doubt, by the poor waiter in this in- 
cident told by the New York Tribune: | 

An honored guest at one of the uptown hotels re- | 
cently was a portly and dignified old lady. She was 
dressed in rustling black silk and a stiff white cap, 
and even the clerk was awed by her presence and 
conversation. It was a highly edifying sight at meal 
hours to watch the head waiter obsequiously convey- 
ing this piece of ancient respectability across the 
dining-hall to a seat. 

Increasing deafness led the old lady always to 
carry an ear-trumpet with her, but the presence of 
that implement did not detract from the impressive- 
ness of the scene. The ceremony of seating havin 
been duly performed, she would order her meal, an 
the waiter, having humbly dropped a few words of 
explanation or suggestion into the business end of 
the trumpet, would depart on his mission. 

It happened, however, a few mornings ago that 
the old lady reached the breakfast-table without her 
trumpet. She did not seem troubled at forgetting it, 
but, adjusting her — inspected the bill of fare, 
and ordered breakfast, concluding with a request for 
some fish-balls. 

“There aint any fish-balls, ma’am,” said the waiter, 
respectfully. 

**I prefer them done brown,” she said. 

“There aint any fish-balls this morning.” 

“And I wish you would tell the cook not to fry 
them in lard. Use a little piece of salt pork.” 

“There aint any”—— 

“And wait a moment. Tell her to be very careful 
not to use halibut for fish-balls, instead of codfish. I 
understand it is frequently done.”’ 

“There aint any fish-balls to-day,” repeated the 
waiter, in loud tones. 

“You really ought not to serve fish-balls every day, 
John,” she said, pleasantly. “The old New England 
way was to have them for Sunday breakfasts.” 

“There aint any fish-balls!” shouted the waiter. 

“Yes, serve them with parsley.” 

The unfortunate waiter glanced hopelessly about, 
and then, bending down to the old lady’s ear, in 
tones that proclaimed it to the entire dining-room, 
he roared out again, “There aint no fish-balls to- 

1? 
Why didn’t you say so then, John?” she added, 
gazing at the flushed waiter severely over her specta- 
cles. “I think you have been drinking. You have 
been muttering to yourself there for the last five 
minutes. Never mind about the fish-balls, but I shall 
report you to the clerk.” 


—— +o 
PLUCKY. 


During one of the iong wars between England and 
France, in the early part of the century, a pilot-boat 
called the Amity, of Bembridge in the Isle of Wight, 
was cruising off the east end of the island, on the 
lookout for ships. On board were the master, one 
man, and a boy named James Wallis belonging in 
Bembridge. Presently they made out a good-sized 
vessel looming through the fog. It was a French 
privateer lying in wait for some English vessel. The 
wind was light, and the Frenchman got his sweeps 
out, and was rowing thirteen oars on each side, evi- 
dently making for the Amity. 


There seemed to the master of the pilot-boat no 
chance of escape, so he immediately proposed to 
leave the Amity to her fate, and by means of the 
— boat, which was towing astern, making for the 
and. 

The two men instantly hauled up the boat and 
jumped into her, and called out to the boy to jump in 
too; but he bravely answered that he should stick by 
the vessel, come what would. 

He was so cool and determined that no persuasion 
would induce him to alter his mind. He then took 
out his watch and what money he had in his pocket, 
and asked the men to take care of them, and to give 
them to his father. 

As the privateer was now quite close, and as it was 
only a question of a minute or two, there was no 
time for further parley, so the two men cast off the 
painter and shoved off, leaving the boy to his fate. 

The two fellows in the boat were only just in time, 
for they had scarcely got clear of the Amity, when 
the Frenchman ran up under her lee quarter with the 
intention of boarding; but just as they were in the 
act of throwing their grappling-iron on board, the 
boy, quite aware of their intention, put his helm 
down, luffed the boat up into the wind, and went 
about. 

The privateer had lowered his foresail as he ran 
alongside, and it took him a minute or so to set it 
again. By this time the boy had got a few lengths 
away. The Frenchman began immediately to fire 
muskets and his swivel-gun at the pilot-boat, but 
without any effect. 





As soon as the boy found that the privateer was 


grain-fields bowed by the wind, until my head swims. 
And so the afternoon wears on.” 





EATING LOCUSTS. 


The locusts of the East are a very great pest, but 
they have their favorable side. John the Baptist 
lived largely upon them, as we all know, and a mod- 
ern tourist gives a not unpleasant account of his 
experiences in following the great forerunner’s ex- 
ample: 


Locusts are now a regular part of the day’s provi- 


‘sions with us, and are really an excellent article of 


diet. After trying them in several ways, we have 
come to the conclusion that they are best plain boiled. 
The long, hopping legs must be pulled off, and the 
locust, held by the wings, dipped into salt and eaten. 
As to flavor, this insect tastes of vegetable rather 
than of fish or flesh, not unlike green wheat, and to 
us it supplies the place of vegetables, of which we 
are much in need. 

For catching locusts the morning is the time, when 
they are half-benumbed by the cold, and their wings 
damp with the dew. They may then be found clus- 
tered in hundreds under the desert bushes, and gath- 
ered without trouble, merely shovelled into a bag or 
basket. 

They devour everything vegetable, and are de- 
voured by everything animal: larks and bustards, 
ravens, hawks and buzzards. We passed through 
flocks of ravens and buzzards, sitting on the ground 
gorged with them. The camels munch them in with 
their food; the greyhounds run snapping after them 
all day long, eating as many as they can catch. The 
Bedouins often give them to their horses, and just 
now many tribes have nothing to eat but locusts and 
camels’ milk. 


~@ 
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AUSTRALIAN CANDIDATES. 


Elections in Australia furnish good stories and 
happy pleasantries. In a certain district, where Free 
Trade was not popular, a young Englishman, a law- 
yer, presented himself as a candidate for Parliament. 
At the hustings he was pestered by such questions as 
these: “What duty ought to be put on woollens? 
what on dry-goods? Ought bread-stuffs to be free?” 


As the candidate had not considered these ques- 
tions, his answers would not have pulled him through 
had it not been for an impudent witticism which 
threw the “‘sovereigns” into uproarious laughter. 

“Pray, sir,’ demanded a fierce little shoemaker, 
“what would you put on boots?” 

“Well, sir,’ answered the candidate, with cool 
audacity, “if they were patent leather I would rec- 
ommend French polish; if not, Day & Martin’s 
blacking.” 

He was elected. 

Two rival candidates, Murphy and Kelly, thought 
they would make a personal canvass of the district 
they wished to represent. Each, hoping to steal a 
march on the other, set off in the early morning. 
Murphy, an indolent, solemn-looking man, dis- 
mounted at the first farm-yard, and was soon busy 
—s the farmer milk the cows. 

yhen the milking was over, and Murphy thought 
he had made a good impression, he pom the farmer 
if he had heard anything of Kelly, his rival. 

“Oh dear, yes,” answered the farmer, “he’s a nice 
gentleman; he’s just now on the other farm, helping 
the mistress feed the calves.” 
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TERSE. 


Slang phrases—or abbreviations so unintelligible 
as to resemble slang—often serve the useful purpose 
of saying in two or three words what would occupy 
a long sentence, if properly expressed. 

A traveller in an English omnibus says that he was 
once puzzled by hearing the conductor ask, as he 
took a lady’s fare: 

“Side Tot?” 





The — evidently understood this peculiar sen- 
tence, replying, with no sign of surprise at its use, 
“This.” 


The query was then addressed to a grave-looking 
elderly gentleman, who, evidently thinking from its 
mysterious sound that he was being lightly treated, 
roared indignantly : 

“ What?” 

Then the conductor translated his question, which 
ran, “On which side of Tottenham Court Road did 
you get in?” 

He had not meant to be uncivil, but he had no idea 
of using eleven words when two would answer the 
purpose. 
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“Why,” said the young wife of a pete. who 
was given to boasting of her husband’s professional 
skill, “he cured a patient of convalescence in less 


close upon him he went about again. The French- | than twenty-four hours!” 
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| resemble straw put it back in the water, adding a| speeches. You think you are very smart, don’t | almost well again, and I wild be glad! Christ the 
half-cup of sugar. | you?” one of the boys said, teasingly. Lord is risen indeed.” 
| She let the straws boil a few minutes longer in| ‘Yes, I think I am, but I know better,” the | ‘‘Hallelujah!” cried the child, eagerly. 
this syrup, and then laid them on a plate to cool, | truthful little girl answered. ‘Hallelujah !” echoed the old man, reverently. 
taking care not to break them. — ‘Hallelujah !” sang the bluebird in the leafless 
A small glass dish was lined with pretty red A little boy and girl were playing together, | tree. 



































P , jelly, the candied straws arranged on it in the | when the boy put a match in his mouth. | ‘Hallelujah!’ said the whole wide world. 
(. | form of a nest, and lastly, the blanc-mange eggs| ‘‘Oh, don’t swallow it!” screamed Mary. ‘It'll | Laura E. RICHARDS. 
| placed in it. scratch on your bones, and go off!” | = 
= It looked charming! — 
For the Companion. | As to how it tasted, you must ask the twins—or | A teacher was hearing a class in geography, | NUTS TO CRACK. 
EASTER EGGS. else make some for yourselves ! and asked where the sun rose. Max answered | Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
: : Mrs. M. E. Brusu. | promptly: “It rises in the east, and empties in the 1. 
a — — lege, | o— | west.” DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
te prc acme hee ii | Another boy said, “The Colorado River rose in sade ( rm Pace and va uy ) , 
While he scattered the oats and corn. LITTLE WINIFRED was visiting at her aunt’s, and | the Rocky Mountains, and flew in a southernly 1B ang * P : ~ _ : mach cages Bi pe ~$- ham, 
Day by day, for a week, he fed the children were very much amused by her funny | direction. | ok ee, Within the church, each 
Rations of every hue; 


Chosen ears of yellow and 
red, 
And Squaw-corn, white 
and blue. 


“Now, Biddy Top-knot,”’ I 
heard him say, 
“Easter will be here soon ; 
A dozen eggs, at least, you 
must lay 
By to-morrow afternoon; 
Red ones, Biddy, the nicest 


Easter day, young people 
gathered * * * *, 
And shared among them 





two great cakes, just how 
I do not * **; 

Till Parliament forbade 
them, some two hundred 
years * * *, 

And ordered them small 
loaves to buy and on the 
poor bestow. 

And so, within the memory 
of many living * * * *, 

Small penny loaves, at East- 
er-tide, thrown from 





church steeple * * * *, 
kind Were scrambled for oy chil- 
B . 1 by tl 
ie — and blue, real - 2S a y the 
right, 


Speckled, and striped, and 
spotted; now mind 
Zat you make ’em zackly 
right.” 


But in spite of feeding and 
coaxing, too, 
His biddy would only lay, 
Instead of red and yellow 
and blue, 
Just one white egg a day. 
And Harry’s patience was 
sorely tried, 
But he waited, and 
watched the nest, 
And stroked his biddy, and 
softly sighed, 
“I fink she will do her 
best.” 


On Easter morning, wasn’t 





And this last custom still is 
known, I learn, at * ** **. 
** *, 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


In each of the following 
sentences there is a word of 
six letters concealed; the 
definition to which is given 
in the same sentence. These 
words are to be written 
down in regular order—one 
underneath the other—so 
that they will form a Double 
Acrostic; the initials spell- 
ing a name given to Easter 
Sunday; and the finals, one 
of the most beautiful festi- 
val dates. 

1. Tell Mr. Woolf, I re- 
spectfully decline going to 
the conflagrations. 

2. The college to which I 


send Owen I shall furnish 
it fun with a fund. 
To look at him through a 3. There is much ado re- 
erack— 


He went to the nest, as he’d 
often done, 
But soon came capering 
back 
With his apron full of East- 
er eggs, 
Striped and speckled and 
gay; 
The top-knot biddy with 
yellow legs 
Was petted and praised 
that day. 
He told mamma just how it 
befell; 
She listened again and 
again; 
*Twas such a pleasure to 
hear him dwell 
On the skill of his won- 
derful hen. 
And when he had gone to 
share his prize 
With Susy and Katy and 
Ned, 
The dear mamma looked 
ever so Wise, 
But never a word she 
said. 
a ee 


For the Companion. 


A NEW KIND OF 
EASTER EGGS. 


It really seemed too bad 
that the twins should be 
down with the measles 
just at the bright Easter- 
tide, when their pretty 
spring suits were all ready, 
and the little boxes in 
which their ‘‘Easter-offer- 
ings” jingled, had to be 
opened in Sunday school 
without their being there 
to see. 

So, of course, they fret- 
ted a great deal and poor 
mamma was at her wits’ 
end to comfort them. 

“Tl make you some 
Easter eggs,” she said. 


‘Don’t want any !”” whimpered Fannie. 
“Course we don’t!” echoed Nannie. 
sick of eggs—nurse’s made us take so many 


whipped up raw in milk!” 














For the Companion. 
| HALLELUJAH! 


| The trees were still bare, and the grass brown 


specting the manner in 
which the Mormons wor- 
ship. 

4. The best one we receive 
we put away for preserva- 
tion. 

5. When you sent rusty 
nails I lost confidence in 
your —. 

6. In quarrels at school I 
very seldom omitted to ex- 
hibit the emblem of peace. 

7. If Lorain cannot tell 
the name of the goddess of 
flowers, she should study 
mythology. 

8. The detective discov- 
ered the pelf in Esau’s 
trunk; so, Esau will have to 
pay more than one penalty. 

9. Tell Selim it is now too 
late to put a bound to the 
distance. 

10. In the picture, that 
brooch requires to be paint- 
ed; so I will let you have 
some clay I use as a pig- 
ment. 

11. The crew avers that it 
will never vacillate. 

12. If Lucy says I took 
her red dress, she is very 
much mistaken. 

13. In the roll Andrew 
handed me I recognized the 
name of acharacter in Sher- 
idan’s play of “Pizarro.” 

14. Give these papers to 
Ryan, and tell him to read 
the narrative they contain. 

Oo. D. Vv. 
3. 


ENIGMA. 
My /jirst is a part of a beau- 
tiful flower; 
My second will ever make 
men mean; 
My third appears in a sum- 
mer shower}; 
In Lent my fourth is al- 
Ways seen; 
My jisth in every egg is 
found; 
My sixth is used in mod- 
ern phrase ; 
My whole is known the 
whole world round 
As a festival day of joy 
and praise. Cc. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My jirst is a form much in 
vogue at this season. 


That my second was made 
for two friends, stands to 


ROSELL AARUK LSE reason. 








“No, dear,” said the old man, gently. ‘No- 
body gave me any flowers. Where did you get 
your pretty posies ?” 

“In church, of course,” said the child. ‘The 


To develop my third, and to 
prove them of worth, 

Each child must first learn 
the whole of my fourth, 

My jifth may be used in the garden quite soon. 

Place my sixth in your dates, e’er another new moon. 

My initials spell out a strange goddess of old, 

Who gave name to the feast which my jinals unfold. 

SALEM. 


5. 

“Well, I won’t make you that kind,” rejoined | and sere in the Northern city; but the sky was| minister gives us all flowers. You shall have | PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
mamma. | blue and cloudless, and the air warm and soft. | some of mine,” and she took some sprays of lily | eee ee 

Now, I’ll tell you what she did. She took four | Ona bench under one of the leafless trees in the | of the valley and a red rose and laid them in the | sel : _ 2 = 
small eggs, made a little hole at the end of every | park sat an old man, gray-haired and poorly clad. | old man’s withered hand. ‘Does that make you | =. 5 eee oy 
one, emptied the contents, and then washed the | His eyes were fixed on the ground, and he was | glad?” she asked, anxiously. ‘The minister | oe lid. . 
interior with pure water, shaking it about well. thinking of many sad and sorrowful things. Sud-| says everybody must be glad to-day.” es = ger. = 

When thoroughly cleaned, she poured in rich | denly he heard a little, clear voice saying, “Didn’t ‘Why must everybody be glad, my little 290 ba 2 


blane-mange, and when it had cooled and hard- | they give you any flowers ?” 


ened, she picked off the outside shell very care- 


He looked up, and saw a little wee girl standing 


fully, leaving the blanc-mange eggs firm and | before him, with her hands full of flowers. She 


shapely. 


had a round, rosy face, and round blue eyes, and 


Then she pared very thin the yellow rind of a a little round rosebud of a mouth; and she was 
lemon and an orange, boiled it in a little water | looking at him very seriously indeed. ‘Didn’t 
until tender, and after cutting it in fine strips to | they give you any flowers ?” she repeated. 





angel ?” asked the old man, sadly. 

‘Because Christ the Lord is risen,” said the 
child. ‘Didn’t you know that? Don’t you know 
that this is Easter Day ?” 

The old man smiled, and raised the flowers to 
his lips and kissed them. ‘I have been ill, my 
little angel,” he said; ‘‘but you have made me | 


The numbered letters, read in their order, show 
what the old English church people called the day 
before good Friday. 

Across: A warning against evil. A certain open- 


| ing ina coat. Anarm of the sea. One who performs 


a journey in a circuit. A garden vegetable with a 
long root. The kind of fish in whose mouth, accord- 
ing to old superstition, the piece of money was taken. 
One who examines metallic ores to find how much of 
any particular metal they may contain. The marigold. 
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TATTOOING. 


One of the most peculiar of Burmese customs is 
that of tattooing the person from the waist to a 
point below the knees, with figures in black ink. 
This mark of manhood is conferred upon the Bur- 
man when he is twelve or fourteen years old, though 
the custom is not as general as formerly. A writer 
in the Cornhill Magazine thus describes the process : 





Pho Myin, the subject, is lying on a mat, quite | 
nude, with a dazed look in his half-closed eyes. He | 
has been taking opium. The professor sits carefully | 
mixing his — a joint of bamboo, and ——s 
his weapon, a brass rod nearly two feet long an 
about half an inch thick. | 

It is weighted at the top with a little ornamental 
figure, and at the other end has a hollow point 
divided by two cross slits into four fine pricks. 

The professor examines the business end critically, 
and having satisfied himself that it is sharp enough, 
squats at Pho Myin’s side. He selects a spot on the 
side and places both feet on it, a few inches apart. 
Then, stretching the skin tight, he draws the outline 
of the first figure—a tiger rampant—with an inky 
splinter of bamboo. 

This is soon done, and then the professor settles 
down to work in earnest. Leaning forward through 
his widely parted knees, he balances the brass style 
daintily, and clasping it with the finger and thumb 
of the right hand, makes a “bridge” of the left, 
which he rests on the surface between his feet. 

After sliding the instrument through his fingers | 
once or twice, as if to take aim, he makes a start, and | 
pricks away steadily, with a light, firm touch, which 
is wonderfully quick and true. In less than five 
minutes, the tiger, with its surrounding border, is 
finished, and the artist removes his feet from the dis- 
tended skin, and washes off the superfluous ink to see 
how the work has come out. 

The boy, stupefied with opium, lies insensible to | 
the pain, while one figure after another gradually | 
appears on his skin. Deep as the points of the style 
sink, they draw little blood, but the limb swells in a | 
manner that would alarm any one who did not know | 
it would return to its normal size in a day or two. } 

Fever sometimes comes on, and delays the work of | 
illustration, which sometimes extends over a period | 
of ten days. Without the aid of opium the process 
would be a much longer one. 





— ~o> — 
LITTLE HEROES. 


In times of deadly peril children have shown a 
heroic unselfishness which justifies the Saviour’s 
words: “Of such are the kingdom of heaven.” One 
bright September evening, fifty years ago, a farmer’s | 
wife, with her six children and a servant-maid, was 
bathing in the sea on the flat coast of Somerset, 
England. The two women were so busy in bathing 
the children that they did not notice, until it was too 
late to regain the shore, that the stealthy, creeping 
tide had surrounded them. 


All then got upon a rock, from which, one by one 
three of the children were washed off, and carried 
out to sea. As the foaming waves leaped towards the 
rock, Jane, six years old: exclaimed, “Mother, we 
shall never see father again.” 

“Let us pray,” she said, as another wave rushed 
over the rock, and she repeated, just before the waves 
swept her into heaven, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostles’ Creed. Her thoughts were for her father 
on earth and on Her Father in heaven. 

On Sunday night, January 29th, of this year, the 
calm heroism of two little cripples saved from de- 
struction one hundred and sixty-three inmates of 
the New York Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled 
Children. 

Louisa Felige, twelve years old, and Mary Greely, | 
ten, started for bed about seven o’clock, and on reach- 
ing the second floor were enveloped in a cloud of | 
smoke. They quietly oe to the third floor, and 
told a nurse that the building was on fire. 

She sent word to Matron Webber, who notified Dr. 
Gibney, and he sent out analarm. The doctor, nurses, 
= and firemen got all the children out of the 

uilding, and the guests of the Vanderbilt Hotel 
opposite gave up their rooms to the little ones. 

Ten-year-old Max Schwartz, who is suffering from 
hip disease, tried to carry out Johnny Burke, a little 
deaf and dumb cripple, but the burden was beyond 
his strength. Then he dragged Johnny out to the 
hallway, where a policeman found them, and carried | 
both down stairs. 


—_—___+o+—____—_ 
WHO WINS? | 

Who wins in any undertaking? He who starts in | 
with a resolute determination to succeed, and sticks | 
to it. In everything there are discouragements and | 
obstacles to be overcome. A pretty illustration of 
this is found in the following anecdote: At one of 
the mills in the city of Boston a boy was wanted, and 
a piece of paper was tacked on one of the posts: 
“Boy wanted. Call at the office to-morrow morn- 

” 


| 





ing. 

At the time named there was a host of boys at the 
gate. All were admitted, but the overseer was a little 
perplexed as to the best way of choosing one from 
so many, and said he, ‘‘Now, boys, when I only want 
one of you, how can I choose from so many?” 

After thinking a moment, he called them into the 
yard, drove a nail into a tree, and, taking a short 
stick, told them that the boy who could hit the nail 
with a stick a little distance from the tree should 
have the place. 

The boys each tried three times, and failed to hit 
the nail. They were told to come again the next 
morning. When the gate was opened, there was but 
one boy, who, after being admitted, picked up the 
stick, and, throwing it at the nail, hit it every time. 

‘‘How is this?” said the overseer. “What have 
you been doing?” 

And the boy said, ‘You see, sir, I have a mother, 
and we are very poor. I have no father, and I 
thought I would like to get the place, and so help all 
I can; and, after going home yesterday, I drove a 
nail into the barn, and have been trying ever since, 
and have come down this morning to try again.” 

The boy was admitted to the place. Many years 
have passed, and this boy is now a prosperous man. 
His success has come by perseverance. 


+ 
EXPLAINED. 


A gentleman talking with a young lady said that 
he had failed to keep abreast of the scientific ad- 
vance of the age. 


“For instance,” he said, “I don’t understand how 
the incandescent light, now used in some buildings 
and in railway cars, is procured.” : 

“Oh, it’s very simple,” said the lady, with the air 
of one who knows. ‘You just turn a little button 
over the lamp, and the light appears at once.” 







GLUE, 
GELATINE 
and SAND PAPER. 


Jew and Gentile ought fo know, 
Clue thet will forever’ How 


Without boiling. Note and heed it 
Always ready when you need ik 


UPTON'S LIQUID FISH GLUE 


SECON WAN 
CLOOINGS 





Paks 


y { WH A. »\ 
a SO 


is made by a New 
Process and is supe- 


rior in Adhesive and Keeping Qualities to all others. If your dealer does not keep 
it, send 15 Cents for sample bottle to GEO, UPTON, Manufacturer, Boston, Mass. 











































For Spring Shooting, 


This is a genuine Belgian Flobert Rifle 
with improved Remington action. It has a 
fine polished black walnut stock, with checked 
pistol grip. The rifle weighs 44g pounds and 
is 37 inches in length, and is rifled. It is 
breech-loading, and has the popular side- 
shellextractor, The Rifle will shoot the regu- 
lar No. 22 short ball or shot cartridge. With 
this Rifle you can not only become an expert 
marksman, but you can shoot small game. 

The shell of the barrel is one-quarter of an 
inch thick, while the barrel (which is hexa- 
gon in shape) is three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. The barrel is finely blued. The 
Rifle is sold by dealers at from $6 to $7 each. 
We shall supply them for $5.50 each. 

On receipt of 50 cents extra we will include 
200 cartridges. 


IF YOU WISH 


a superior breech-loading Shot-gun, 
we can furnish the BELGIAN GUN, 
which we have selected especially for our 
readers. It is the best weapon for the 
money now obtainable. It gives universal 
satisfaction, both for close and strong 


The action is the celebrated Lefaucheaux 
pattern. 

The Gun has a solid Black Walnut 
Stock, Rebounding Locks, Rubber 
Butt, oil finished and full-checkered, and 
pistol grip, same as the Flobert Rifle. 

The barrel is No.-12 bore. 

Our price for this Gun is 812. 


FOR ONLY $4.00. 


we can furnish a safe Muzzle-Load- 
ing Shot-Gun, which is a strong 
shooter. This Gun is made over 
from a Springfield Rifle. It gives 
great satisfaction. 

The above must be sent by 
express, receiver to pay charges. 
Length of Barrel, 30 inches. 
Weight, about 734 lbs. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers Companion, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





SPECIAL.—On _ re- 
ceipt of 50 cts. additional, 
when you order any of 
the above Guns, you can 
have Zour caates of either 
the Shooting Coat or Hat, 


or the Set of Reloading 
Tools. 











W. L. DOUCLAS 


FOR 


$3 SHOE centtemen. 


The only fine calf $3 Seamless Shoe in the world 
made without tacks or nails. As stylish and dur- 

le as those costing $5 or $6, and having no tacks or 
nails to wear the stocking or hurt the feet, makes 
them as comfortable and well-fitting as a hand-sewed 
shoe. Buy the best. None genuine unless stamped cn 
bottom “W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe, warranted.” 

W. L. DOUGLAS $4 SHOE, the original and 
only hand-sewed welt $4 shoe. which equals custom- 
made shoes costing from $6 to $9. 

W. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 SHOE is unexcelled 
for heavy wear. 

W. L. DOUGLAS 82 SHOE is worn by all Boys, 
and is the best school shoe in the world. 

All the above goods are made in Congress, Button 
and Lace, and if not sold by your dealer, write for 
instructions how to procure a perfect fit. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


shooting. The barrels of this gun are safe. | 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 

BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 
Pays Policy-Holders 

z $4,009 ai De =. 

| 
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New Double Perpetual Flowering Fuchsia 
“Storm King.” This grand plant is of the most 
beautiful weeping habits; the buds are balls of glowing 
scarlet crimson. The flowers continue to grow larger 
until they often reach the enormous size of teacups. 
The sepals are of the same glowing scarlet crimson as 
the buds, while the large double corolla are of delicate 
yonrcemenees, elegantly penciled with deep crimson. 
Goo aeeng reat cents each; 5 for $1.00. 

15 Papers Choice Flower Seeds for.......+..- 50 cents. 

10 Named Gladiolus, extra choice....... _ = 

S Beautiful Lillies............ccccccccccosecesees- Bl.00. 

4 Ever-Blooming Roses, extra strong plants, 50 cents. 

PECI A if OFFE In order to introduce the 
above, we will give 30 cts. 

worth of Flower or Vegetable Seeds with every order. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N.Y. 




















THIS ELECANT 


IVERS & POND UPRIGHT PIANO 








IS OFFERED BY THE MANUFACTURERS AS A 


~ PREMIUM 


to that reader of the COMPANION (not a piano dealer) 
who, after notifying us of intent to compete, shall, be- 
fore January 1, 1889, sell for us the largest number of 
pianos by putting us in communication with neighbors 
desirous of buying. Wedo not want large lists of names 
made up from any and all sources at random, but a care- 
ful selection from families likely to buy. We will, on 
application, mail instructions as to methods of working. 
| No one should expect to sell a large number, but the 
| prize will probably go to some one who persistently 
works to introduce purchasers to us. A sale to com- 
petitor’s own family counts.same as any other. A piano 
placed on easy payments counts as a sale. If two or 
more competitors make a “tie,” the retail cash price of 
the piano to be equally divided. two or more com- 
petitors introduce the same customer, a sale to such 
customer counts to the competitor who first puts us in 
| communication with such customer. 
| We are one of the largest manufacturers 


of first-class pianos. We sell at lower prices 
than any other manufacturer of equally 
high grade goods. Easy payments if desired. 
| We ship to any distance on approval. We 
pay railroad freights both ways if piano 
fails to suit. Catalogues, testimonials, and 
important information mailed free to any 
one mentioning this advertisement. We 
refer to Traders’ National Bank, Boston. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


180 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





ADVERTISING. 


An illustrated pamphlet, showing 
specimen advertisements used by some 
of the most successful advertisers in 
the United States, will be sent to any 
address, upon receipt of a one-cent 
stamp for postage, by 


PERCY PROCTER, 


THE MircHE.Lyi BuILDING, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











SAME A$ 5 DO, USE 














JAMES ROBINSON, Athletic Trainer at Princeton 
College, writes : 
“PRINCETON, N. J., January 21, 1886. 
“T have found it imperative to have sure and 
simple remedies on hand in case of Cuts, Bruises, 
Strains, Sprains, Colds, Rheumatism, ete. I dis- 
covered such a remedy in ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
PLASTERS. They give almost instantaneous re- 
lief, and their strengthening power is remarkable.” 
S. BisHop MARKS, Secretary of the Olympic Ath- 
letic Club, writes : 
“NEW YORK, May 19, 1886. 
“Having had a severe strain of an important 
muscle, and desiring to run in a series of athletic 
games, I successfully used an ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
PLASTER as a binder, and with great relief to the 
parts affected. I can highly recommend them to all 
athletes.” 





THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 


at proportionate prices. 

We sincerely believe 
that never before have 
we been able to offer our 
customers so good and 
stylish a line of SPRING 

OODS as now. Our line 


DO YOU WEAR 


ANT 


of Cheviot Suitings 
guaranteed absolutely all 
wool is particularly re- 
markable. Our smooth- 
faced goods also are very 
carefully selected to suit 
our trade, whose wants 
we know now from long 

experience. For 6 cents 
we mail you 20 samples of these cloths, self-measure- 
ment blanks so accurate that we guarantee a fit. Also 
f you mention this paper we send you a good 48-inch 
linen tape-measure. Or if you must save time, send us 
your waist, inside leg, hip and knee measures, 
together with $3, and 35c. to prepay express or postage. 
We guarantee safe delivery. For any cause a cus- 
tomer of ours may return his goods and receive back his 
money or a new garment, a guarantee of which state- 
ment may be obtained by writing to the American 
Express Co. (capital $20,000,000), at Boston. N. B.—In 
buying goods by mail, it is a good rule to 
send money only to concerns that are well 
known throughout the country and avoid the 
countless imitators that spring = for a day 
to compete with old and regular establishments. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

















“WOOD'S GENUINE SELECTED SPICES.” 


Unapproached for strength, flavor and economy. En- 
dorsed by celebrated cooks everywhere. 

Eight varieties. Send 15 cents for sample tin of your 
favorite spice, and mention your dealer’s name. 
THOMAS WOOD & CO., Spice Mfs., Boston, Mass 
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For the Companion. 
BEDA AND HIS BOYS. 


Beda, the Saxon, in his day 
So simple, so sublime, 
Sat with his scholars, as they say, 
One blessed Easter-time, 
And with a Bible in his hand, 
While all the boys looked on, 
He changed to English pure and grand 
The Gospel of St. John. 


“Write, boys,” he says, “two chapters more, 
My eyes grow weak and 

And I would finish this before 
I go from you to Him 

Who spake the words.” They gladly write. 
And as the eve draws nigh, 

“One chapter more, my boys, to-night,” 
He says, “I soon may die.” 


The morrow dawns. He’s in his place. 
His eager scholars come. 
The dew of death upon his face, 
ie reads or sings, while dumb 
With grief, his pupils nearer press, 
And watch his trembling lips, 
And hear his breath grow less and less 
At every word that slips 
So slowly forth. 
“One sentence yet, 
I cannot put—it—by 
Unfinished. Oh! I would—not—let 
My—boys—believe—a—lie. 
ee. gasps the dying man, 
“Tis finished,” whisper they ; 
“Yes, all is finished.” 
As they ran, 
To lift him, where he lay, 
And loving pupils held his head, 
With face upturned in prayer, 
“Glory to God!” Monk Beda said, 
And God’s own glory there 
Shone down 
While still the pupils bent 
To hear; at set of sun, 
The teacher closed his Testament, 
Good Beda’s school was done. 


And so, to-night, as I rehearse 

The Gospel that I love, 
John’s Gospel, and some tender verse 

About the home above 
Comes to my thirsty lips, the cool, 

Sweet waters to convey, 
I wonder. if, at Beda’s school, 

They said the verse that way. 

JULIA MAY. 

+r 


HENS TALK? | 





CAN 


If hens cannot talk, they, like others of the lower 
animals, find means to communicate with each other. | 
The following incident in this connection is of inter- | 
est. It is related by J. N. Loughborough, of Califor- 
nia: During the summer of 1870, while residing at | 
Heudsburg, he had among his Spanish hens a mother | 
with nine chickens. This hen at length sickened and 
died with the comb disease. Her chicks were only 
about four weeks old, and could scratch but little for | 
themselves. The weak mother would go around 
with them, putting down her bill to indicate where 
they were to scratch. She soon became too weak 
for this. 


| on application. 


Soon after we noticed all of her chicks standing 
around her in a sort of half circle, with their e 
looking piteously toward her, “peeping” mournfu 
she in turn giving faint “chirps.” At this all the 
other fowls came around her, and each seemed to 
have something to say. 

After about fifteen minutes had been spent in this 
manner, a healthy young dominick hen that was lay- 
ing eggs every day, and had shown no signs of even 
desiring to set, stepped out from among the rest, and 
took her position by the side of the sick hen. 

Upon this, the mother hen gave a few faint chirps, 
which all the chicks answered with a chirp. Then 
the mother looked toward the dominick, and gave 
two or three “clucks,” to which the dominick re- 
sponded for the first time with “Cluck! cluck!” and 
the chickens answered with ‘‘Peep! peep!” in con- 
cert, and all rushed up to the dominick. 

The mother hen gave two or three more farewell 
chirps, and the new mother walked off with the brood, 
clucking and oe as vigorously for them as 
though she had herself hatched the brood. 

The dominick and brood never went near the 
mother hen again. She died the next day, and dom- 
inick Peay and faithfully raised the chicks com- 
mitted to her trust. 

Whatever others may think of this, it seemed to 
the writer and those who witnessed the transaction 
as genuine a case of giving away children before 
death as we witness among human kind. These 
creatures must have had communication with each 
other respecting the matter, at least judging from 
their actions, and the old saying that “Actions speak 
louder than words” was literally true in this case. 


——_——_+or — —_ 
CINDERS IN THE EYE. 


In a conversation, some time ago, with a Chicago 
oculist, a writer in the Chicago Journal received 
some useful information about getting railroad 
cinders and other motes out of the eye, which, 
although it is not new, should be known by every one 
who is in the habit of travelling, that the inner sur- 
face of the eyelids are ridged in such a way as to 
promote the moving of small particles toward the 
inner corners of the eyes, where the duct opens 
which leads into the nose. 


This is the particular fact on which his advice is 
based, and which also shows the extreme folly of 
the method usually adopted to extract cinders from 
the eye. This method is to double up the forefinger, 
and gouge into the afflicted eye until it is red as a 
beet and suffused with tears. Some horrible contor- 
tions of the countenance are thrown in, as if to assist. 

Now, the only effect that such a course can have is 
to grind the cinder into the corrugations of the 
eyelid, and keep it there for a week until the inflam- 
mation subsides. The proper way to do is to cate 
up the eyelid by the skin, and pull it away from the 
eyeball gently and repeatedly. This not only instantly 
relieves the pain, but promotes the shifting of the 
cinder in the right direction. In almost every case 
this will be found a speedy and painless remedy. 


—_——_@>—____— 
PUZZLED. 


Written language has always been a very mysteri- 
ous thing to the savages when they first became 


aware of its existence. 


_ Sir John Lubbock, in writing of the savages of 
South America, says that on one occasion a native 
was sent by a missionary to a friend with a note and 


four loaves of bread. 


The native ate one on the way, and was amazed to 
On the next 


find that the note discovered his theft. 


Occasion that he was sent with four, he sat on the 
note while eating one of them. 
writing was considered a charm. 


| flesh, nerve, blood and brain. 


iy, | 
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In North America 


| “I was a terrible victim of Bright’s Disease. Dr. 
David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, of Rondout, N. Y., 
| saved my life.”—C. E. Bartholomew, Kalkaska, Mich. $1. 


| OREGON FRUIT LANDS. 


| $300 an acre can be realized from our soil when planted 
in prune trees. A lady writes us: “The prunes are 
delicious. The nicest sauce I ever tasted. Would like to 
live in Oregon if we could have such fruit as that.” 
Upes receipt of 25 cents, to pay for packing, etc., we 
will forward to any address a sample of our dried prunes, 
with descriptive pamphlet of lands and city lots. Address 
The Portland Real Estate Company, Portland, Oregon. 


Hall's Bazar Portable and 
Adjustable Dress & Skirt Forms, 


household st indispen- 
sable to ladies who make their own 
|and children’s dresses. Saves all 
the fatigue of standing while dress 
is being draped and trimmed. One 
Form fits every member of the 
family, and when not in use folds 
up like an umbrella. Endorsed 
| and recommended by all Fashion 
Publishers. Sent to any address on 
| receipt of price. Complete Form, 
$6.50; Skirt Form, iron post, $3.50; 














| Skirt Form, wood post, in case. 
Send for descriptive circu 
Mention Companion, 


Tar. ‘ 
Hall’s Bazar FormCo.,833 Bway,N. 


Y. 





Dress Reform. 


i? Jersey-fitting Union 
SUITS, 

Silk, Jaeger Wool, Me- 

rino and Gauze, also Silk 

and Wool mixed. 


BATES WAIST 


(perfect substitute for 
corsets). 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


P 47 Winter St., Boston. 

TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
No better remedy can be found for every form 
|of cough, cold, bronchitis and general debility, 
| or for consumption in any of its stages, than Dr. 
, Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod-Liver Oil and 
| Phosphates of Lime, Soda and Iron. It is the 
fruit of long experience and experiment, and in 
its present form can be recommended as the best 
| preparation known to restore vitality and vigor to 
It is manufactured | 
only by Dr. ALEXANDER B. WILnoR, Chemist, 
Boston, who will send an illustrated circular free 




















Gives an| 
ELEGANT | 
FIGURE 
without caus- 
ing discom- 
fort. Is fur- 
nished with 
best CLOCK- 
SPRING 
STAYSmade , 
in the LAT- 
EST STYLE 
with LONG 
WAIST. 

Price, $1, 
postage paid. 
AGENTS 
WANTED. 
M. W. HENIUS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


A Common Cold 


is a serious thing. It is often the forerunner of 
Consumption and death. Unless attended to in 
| the beginning, it is apt to bring on some com- 
| plication or other from which the patient may 
| experience much suffering. Never allow a cough 
|or a cold to go a day without attending to it. 
MaGeEr’s Emutsion is beyond all doubt the 
finest preparation for a cough or cold, that was 
ever compounded. Its operation is mild and 
natural, and the thousands of coughs and colds 
that have yielded to this remedy give it a 
prestige which is not even approached by all 
the so-called cough remedies that have been in 
the market for a lifetime. No person who tries 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


for a common cough or cold will ever use another 
bottle of those sickening cough balsams or cough 


Bronchitis 


is immediately relieved, and speedily cured, by 
MaGee’s Emvutsion. Its effect upon the bron- 
chial tubes is soothing and healing. The inflam- 
mation and cough rapidly subside, and every 
trace of the disease soon disappears. 


The Woolley Magnetic Engine 
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EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


Suitable for Drawing or Sitting-Room. 
It will drive ANY ordinary SEWING MACHINE. 
Average running Expense less than 
one cent per day. 

No skill required to operate it. 

No fine adjustments or complications. 

No danger from shocks, fire or explosion. 
Noiseless in its operation. 

Neat appearance and convenient size. 

Novel for simplicity and universal application. 
Notable for facility of control 


Not a luxury for the rich, but a preventative 
or cure m painful diseases that follow 
the use of the foot tread 


> e. 
Just the thing for Dress Makers, driving Jewel- 
lers’ Lathes, Static Electric Machines, Nut 
and Coffee Roasters, Dental Drills and Burrs, 
and all kinds of work requiring high speed and light 


Price, Complete with Battery, only $35.00. 
For Catalogue and Price-List, address 
WOOLLEY MAGNETIC ENGINE COMPANY, 


BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. | 


are offering ial Ind ts in Wool 
Dress Goods. | 
2,500 yards Tricotine, in a variety of plain 
colors, at 50 cents a yard; good value at $1. 
| 1,800 yards Ladies’ Cloth, in self-colored 
checks, all wool, 44 inches wide, at 75 cents | 
per yard; worth $1.00. 
2,200 yards Cheviot Checks, for tailor-made 
suits, all new designs, 54 in. wide, $1 per yard. 
1,750 yards Plaid Suiting, all wool, 44 in. 
wide, at 75 cents per yard ; former price, $1.25, 
The above are suitable for Spring and Sum- 
mer wear, are remarkable value, and should 
interest every purchaser of wool Dress Goods. 


| ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will receive 
| careful and prompt attention. 


JAMES MCCREERY & G0, 


Broadway and [ith St., 
NEW YORK. 


< 























Address all orders for the following plants to 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 


1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















VHE following list of Plants will be found desirable, 
embracing such as will insure a continuous bloom 
throughout the season. At the extremely low rates at 
which these collections are offered, the selection must be 
left tous. We will send different varieties of everything. 
For instance: we offer fifteen monthly roses; we will 
send fifteen different varieties, and so on through the list. 

















“People generally still retain their confidence in the 
efficacy of liniments, and insist upon using them in pain- 
ul affections, such as rheumatism, sprains, etc. Unless 
one or more of the ingredients of a liniment are very 
owerful, it can have but little effect, for absorption 
rom the skin goes on very slowly. When an ordinary 
liniment appears to do good, the effect can be 7 
attributed to the hand-rubbing, not to the mixture used. 
“We know that systematic rubbing over the muscles 
and other parts of the body quickens a slow circulation, 
improves nutrition and stimulates other functions. 
When there is much tenderness, to be of any benefit, 
rubbing requires a skill which but few possess, and one 
with a coarse touch is likely not only to cause much 
pain, but do more harm than good. The Rubber Flesh 
rush of C.J. Bailey & Co. is an admirable invention, | 
of value not only in the bath, but for use in all affections | 
which can be reached by the ‘massagetreatment.’ Little 
or no practice is required in its use, for, being of rubber, | 
firm pressure is well borne even when there is consider- 
able tenderness. Dry friction with this brush is exceed- 
ingly beneficial; where applications to the skin are 
needed, more will be absorbed if it is used in the rub- 
bing.”—Boston Journal of Health, February. 


| 
| 
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PERFECT CIRCULA’ | 


OF. 
THE BLOOD 


PRICE $1.50 


AND 
PURIFIES 
THE SKINT 


CG. Us iia 
1G) Op es OO) 


BOSTON, 2i/ 
MASS. 42 
a UO y 
Rly 
Oy” x 
Size, yy Size, 
5x 3in. 5x 3in. 


AS A FLESH BRUSH 


itis proving of inestimable value. Many who have been 
suffering from nervous troubles have been soothed by 
using it. Why? Simply because it performs the true 
“massage” treatment, causing the muscles to relax, and 
while exercising them thoroughly circulating the blood, 
As a Bath Brush it is unequalled. Never becomes foul, 
and will not injure the most delicate skin, Send us 
postal note, and we will forward, prepaid. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & Co., Mfrs., 
132 PEARL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pockcts, 
may, be removed at pleasure. 
HE CUT repre- 

nts the waist 
ade for Ladies and 
Misses, boned, and 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside $4 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
corset and a perfect 


i 
\ Ba 


i 


Ai. 












se 
m 


Children and Infants, 
particular attention 
to the physical pro- 


given in shaping the —— A 
parts, and from the PATENTED. 
arge variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted 
from stock. 


PRICES, 

Style €00, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones, $1.75 
— ~ * "Boned Front only = 2.00 

* 608,  “ Laced Back, Boned front & back, 2.25 
“© 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones, 1.50 
9 - ” ” one ° 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones 75 
“ 631, Infants’ “ “ 1D 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For idren and Infants take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
order. Mention the COMPANION. 

te One good Agent wanted for every City and Town 
in the United States. Address 


GEO. FROST & C 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 





co., 
287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘COLLECTION No. 21—$1, 








9 COLLECTIONS 


For $1 each. 
Sent, post-paid, to any address, each Plant 


AI 
carofully labelled, all different. 


9—|5 Monthly Roses 
10—9 Hybrid Roses . 
11—I0 Double Geraniums 
12—I2 Single Geraniums 
13—8 Scented Geraniums . 
14—I5 Tuberose Bulbs 
The above 6 collections to 
one address for 
I5—5 Fancy Geraniums 
16—12 Carnation Pinks 
17—|2 Chrysanthemums . 
I8—24 Mixed Gladiolus . 
|I9—8 Fuchsias 
20—12 Coleus : 
The above 6 collections to 
one address for 























. $1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


5.00 


. . 


> The above 12 collections to one address, 


with four premiums, $9.00, 





POST- 
PAID. 
1 fine Hybrid Rose, 2 monthly Roses, 2 Verbenas 1 fine 
flowering Begonia, 1 choice double Geranium, 1 Cuphea 
or Cigar Plant, 1 fine Fuchsia, 1 choice Petunia, 2 fine 
Pansies. We also give as premium with this collection 
2 choice Carnation Pinks, 


COLLECTION No. 22—$1, 2987 


10 Rare New Plants; 1 new Heliotrope, the 
Queen, beautiful rosy purple with clear white eye; 1 
new double white Fuchsia, Dundett, very vigorous 
grower and free bloomer; 1 very choice Primrose, with 
veautiful frilled edge, constant bloomer; 1 Catalonian 
essamine, — white, ve free bloomer, and most 
deliciously fragrant; Begonia Cocinnia, beautiful foli- 
age, and flowers are deep pink, bordering on red, in 
immense clusters; 1 new Carnation, Portia, clear beauti- 
ful red, in great profusion and constant; 1 elegant 











White Carnation, Peter Henderson, clear white, rich 
clove fragrance; 1 new Double White Geranium. ‘Mme. 
| Amelia Beltot, pure white, constantly cover with 


bloom; 1 new Begonia Rex, large and beautifully marked 


leaves, long flower stalks; 1 elegant white Tea Rose, 
Marie Guillot, fine for summer planting. 
COLLECTION No. 23—$2, 2987 





| 1 fine hardy Moss Rose, 2 Hybrid hardy Roses, 2 selected 
| Tea Roses, 2 Carnation Pinks, 2choice santhemums, 
1 bright blue Double Violet, 1 Perle Tuberose, 4 Ver- 
benas, 1 Double Sweet Alyssum, j erormocmins sweet- 
| scented Honeysuckle, 1 fine dark Honeysuckle, 2 fine 
Geraniums, 4 Carnation Pinks, 3 choice hardy climbing 
ses for premium with this collection. 
THE LAST THREE COLLECTIONS TO 


ONE ADDRESS FOR 83.50. 


Please remember, notwithstanding the above low 
rices, quality has always been, and always will be, the 
st consideration in growing both our Plants and Seeds. 


Our beautifully Illustrated Catalogues of both Seeds 
and Plants mailed with every order mentioning THE 
COMPANION. Remit by bank draft, money order, postal 
note or registered letter, and address ail orders to 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 


| 70 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























| DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL. 


We have an extensive mail- 
order business throughout the 
UNITED STATES, sending 
samples of goods, information 
about fabrics an quoting 
prices, thus enabling customers 
and correspondents in the most 
remote parts of the country to 
buy dry goods at the lowest 
Boston prices, with the addition 








of postal charges. We solicit 
correspondence, and will send 
instructions how to _ shop 


through the mails to any one 
mentioning this advertisement 
in Youth’s Companion. Address 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 






































IN A WATER-SPOUT. 


If a whirlwind forms over the sea its effect is not | 
only to collect the water from the clouds above, but 
to suck up the water from the sea below, and so an | 
immense column of water is formed. Ships have 
been caught by water-spouts and destroyed. Yet in| 
such anencounter a ship may escape total destruction, | 
as in the case of the Wasatch, one thousand six hun. | 
dred tons burthen, belonging in Boston, which, laden 


with sugar, was homeward bound from the Philippine | | OLD 


Islands. As the ship neared the Straits of Macassar, | 
between Borneo and the Island of Celebes,the weather 
was very hot. The sky was clear and cloudless, 
There was hardly a breath of wind, and except for 
the long, regular swell rolling in from the Pacific, the 
sea was quite calm. 

Such was the state of affairs at eight o’clock in the 


morning. At half-past eight the mf air and water 
were as before—hot, breathless and glittering; but 


: 


Fae 





to windward a heavy bank of black clouds was rap- 

idly coming up above the horizon. Bright flashes of 

lightning appeared at quick intervals, accompanied 
by jong, rumbling peals of thunder. 

The lower surfaces of the thick, black clouds were 
observed to be torn into ragged fragments, and these 
were spun and blown about 1 the resistless force of 
the whirlwind, whilst in the centre of the mass rose 
up an enormous water-spout. Near the base of the 
spout the sea was lashed into boiling fury, and rose 
and fell in short, irregular waves, whose white crests 
were whipped off by the wind, and carried away to 
leeward like smoke.  LFAT 

The water-spout was dead to windward, and was | 
bearing down on the Wasatch with terrific speed. | 
Already its roaring could be distinctly heard on 
board. All hands were instantly sent aloft to get in 
the top-gallant sails; and as much canvas was got off 
the ship as the three or four minutes permitted, and 
then the hands were called down on deck. 

In the meantime a gun was got ready with the in- 
tention of ——- at the spout. The first shot missed | 
it altogether. The second shot went directly through | 
the column of water, but apparently had no effect on 
it. There was no time for a third shot, as the vessel 
Eee seat staggering under the violence of the 
wind. 

As the water-spout came nearer and nearer the 
noise and uproar became tremendous; the lightning 
became more vivid and the thunder deafening, 
and the fury of the wind increased until the ship lay 
over nearly on her beam ends. The masts bent like 
coach-whips, then pe age and went over the side 
one after the other with a terrific crash. 

In an instant more the water-spout was on board. 

There was the most frightful roar; one mighty 
rush of water, the crashing of spars, the snapping of 
ropes and rending of timbers, and the cries and 
shrieks of men. 

In less than half a minute it was all over, and the 
water-spout had passed. 

Five minutes before the Wasatch had been a fine, 
smart-looking, three-masted ship; now all her three 
masts were gone close to the deck, the main-mast 
having torn a great piece out of the deck as it went 
over the side, the bowsprit was twisted off close to 
the stem, the deck-house was gone, both bulwarks 
were carried away from’ forward as far aft as the 
dead eyes of the mizzen shrouds, all the boats were 
stove in or carried away, and out of a crew of twenty- 
five hands only eleven men were left. 

The captain and chief officer were gone, and the 
cook and steward had disappeared, galley and all. 
The captain’s little boy was jammed into a corner of 
the companion- poy and his little body was so broken 
and crushed as to be scarcely recognizable. 

The hold was full of water, washing about among 
the sugar-bags, while at every roll of the ship quan- 
tities of sugar and water poured over the side. 

By this time, however, the sun was shining brightly, 
the sea had entirely gone down, and there was scarcely 
a breath of wind. The pumps were at once mauned, | 
and a jury-mast rigged up; but it soon after began | 
to blow, the sea became rough, and it was apparent | 
that the Wasatch would go down, when, fortunately, 
a vessel hove in wight, and took off the survivors and 
landed them in Java. 


UNALTERABLE OPINION. 
A good dinner is said to be a powerful factor in 
chatiging a melancholy mood into a cheerful one. 
That one man firmly believed in this theory was 


proved by Turner, the artist, when, dangerously ill, | 
he sent for an eminent physician. 





“Well, doctor,” said Turner, ‘‘you can cure me, if 
anybody can. What’s the verdict? Tell me the 
truth.” 

“T am afraid I must beg you to lose no time in any 
worldly arrangements you desire to make.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Turner, “you have had nothing 
to eat and drink yet, have you? 

“No, but that’s of no consequence.” 

“Yes, itis. Go down stairs, and you will find some | 

refreshment; don’ t spare it, and then come up and 
see me ag ain.” 

The Geter refreshed himself, and soon returned to 
his atient. 

Yow then,” said the latter, “‘what is it? Do you 
still think as badly of my case?” 

“T grieve to say I cannot alter my opinion.” 

The artist turned his face to the wall, and never 
spoke again. 


—~+or—_____—_ 
SLEEPY. 


The scene described below must have been a curi- 
ous one,—a regiment of soldiers asleep on horseback! 
It was during a night march, and the regiment was 
in the rear of the brigade. It slackened its pace 
gradually, until at last it stopped altogether. 


As the commander did not wish to make a noise, he 
sent a man forward to find out what was the matter. 
When the man reached the front he found the cap- 
tain, who was at the head of the column, sitting on 
his horse fast asleep; and, in fact, nearly every man 
in the regiment was in the same condition. 

We had travelled so much by night, and had be- 
come so accustomed to sleeping on horseback, that 
we could sleep about as well in that position as in 
any other, and our horses would keep their places all 
the same, whether we kept awake or not. 

On this occasion, however, the captain’s horse 
somehow got stopped, and if the matter had depended 
upon him we might have remained there till morning. 
As it was, when the captain was awakened he was so 
confused that he did not know which end of the road 
to take, and, but for some of the men, would have 
marched us straight back to Atlanta. 





——+@>—____—_ 


SAID a nervous orator, “We have broken our 
breeches, we have burned our boots; we cannot re- 
treat now.” 


Later in the day, he died | 

















Don’t put it off. Now is the time to take Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the popular spring medicine. [Adv, 


—_———¢—__. 
Time tells. 50 years. Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
| sam, Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it! [Adv. 
Natal, 2c. A. E. Ashtield, Box 233, Ry e.N.Y. 


FOREIGN Stamps, Australia, etc., l0c.: 110 


500 *< 10c.: 110 
varieties, lic. F.P. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 
JOREIGN 


Stamps. Agents w anted to sell ap 
sheets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford, 
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BIG Rx Extra tra Early Biack Cap CARMAN, Aj 
new and old sorts of plants and trees at 


BERRIES Free’ Hale Bros. So.Glastonbary, Coun 


STATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Pen, Benoit and Rubber Stamp. 

















TO $5 A DAY. _Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s 


sfeet. Write BREW- 
Ss SAFE TY REIN HOLDER Co., Holly, Mich. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
FRE! Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co. ,Quiney, IIL, 

CH Oo RT bg A N D Whiting thoroughly taught 
by mail or personally, 

> HCOTE-BROWEE COLLEGE, 1006 Chestaut St. Philadelphia. 

ENTS The Little Giant Cut N 








Nipper sells 










Your name on this usotel article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents make money as they sell on sight. 
7 EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 


BRAnON Mine GI GEM vor petite former 


t, color 
grower, very 





tree m 
predictive "BARK 3 iar i aang crore 
my hy es er He glock 
spr ala Brandywine Nursery, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 








—s to mechanics, 100 per cent profit. 
Sample by mail, loc. PRATT MFG. Co., Boston, Mass. Circular FREE. 
SORES AND ULCERS of long 


ay a gg yy ULCERINE SALVE. It never 
By Mail, 638e. Made by J. P. Allen, St. Paul, Minn. 


| “Send 2c. stamp for large catalogue of 
Plays, Ley Dialogues, Games, etc., 
T. 8S. DENISON, Chicago. 


DRNCTING RESSES. 


ge poe sent free, Amateur Printers’ 
cents. Guide, 15 cents. 
W°.19 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


rT to $150. EASY 


BICYCLES $ PAYMENTS. 


Tricycles $7.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 

hand Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H S8t., Peoria, Il. 
Dixon’ s “‘American Graphite” are 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention the YouTH’s Com- 
PENCILS PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 


fails. 























City, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 
CIVEN AWAY! A package 
Mixed Flower Seeds kinds) 


with PARK’S FLORAL pUrpe, all 

| Tor T stam ~- ~ Every flower lover delighted. Tell all 

yon frienc s. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
prompt. This offer appears but once more. 


PRATT’S PERFECTION ROAD CART 
wr, Is beyond a doubt the best cart 
\ yee ED “A made for the Horseman, Farmer or anyone de- 
Se) siring a cart for speeding, breaking or business 
q\ > urposes. Before parekasing clevwhere, write 
irect to the mfrs. for circular an‘! prices, 


A. L. PRATT & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MUSIC Improve your piano-playing. Take lessons 
by mail. Well-tested results; productive 
methods; thorough, Trial course, ten lessons. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition. Courses in Memorizing, 
Improvisation, and Sight-Reading. References. Circular. 
Geo. H, Howard, 84 West Rutlan ‘Square, Boston, Mass. 


NEURALCIA anpb 
RH Mi. Tis 


Their Nature, Causes and Cu Sent free to Mt 
sufferer. WALTER L. DAY, 2 West: i2th at, N. Y. City. 


SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.i2,2,cent 


brings you by mail prepaid, a beautiful Nickel Tidy 
Holder. Size 4x16 inches. '/s ornamental. Every family 
buys them. Ladies, men and children, can sell them. Aig 
pay toagents. W. HASSELBACH, Box A5l, Sandusky, O. 


PHONOGRAPHY 2 


Self-taught. Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 


$4 ALBUM FREE to: 8.itseuwcierse 


for $5. If you write aor 

our Free Catalog 
within 15 days (Album and Shoes sent, privilege examin 
ing before paying). Finest Shoe Emporium in U. “20 
years’ success.” C, LAPHAM, PALMER Hou SE 
| STORE, CHICAGO, This will not appear next week 


850,000 


=a GRAPE VINES 


Also gmail Fruits. ped unsurpassed. Warranted 
true. Very cheap. 3 sample vines mealled for 15¢. Descri 
tive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y. 





































ASK YOUR, WATCUMAKER, FOR 





H 
WILLWIND WEAR OUT. 
Sample by mail, 2 cents. Circulars free. 
JOH) Ss. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis St., N.Y. 


C ATARRH sinrle, Teatment 


FREE! 


reat is our faith that we can cure you, dear genet that we 
ped mail enough toconvince you, FREE. ni stamps to 
toverexpense & postage. B.S. LAUDERBACH & C6..Newark.N.J. 


TELEGRAPHY :* 


We will teach vou dhevenst i 


in either Commercial or Railroac 
to grow up in. Write for our cire’s. 


West is the countr 
Vv ALENTINE ROS., _JANESVILLE, WIS. 


HEW TAFFY TOLU 
OLCAN’S 


Take no other. Makes sound, 
WhiteTeeth.Perfect digestion 

and asweet mouth. Perfectly delicious, Box by mail, 40c. by mail, 40c. 
At stores,6 cakes,5c. COLGAN & MCAFEE,Lou ville.Ky. 


Cea 


And STEREOPTIC S, all rice NIBITIONS. 
ing every subject f Csi Ce HIB . 
etc. [2 A profitable Sestnets Joraman Exh small capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Cata soda 
free. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


IFLE, Stilts, Kites and Rare Novelties. PP ig a 

Sport every day. Air Rifle, $2, onal worth use 

darts or bullets; kills game. Fancy Wal king 6 states: ad- 

justable six inches to two feet. 50 cts. Franklin Kite, a 
sky scraper, 30c. Stilts and Kite, express a "st Rifle 

included, $3. Send stamp for price-lists and a chromo 

that will learn es mee h and make you smile. Address 
MARTIN, Hartford, New York. 

















Is a first-class trade, and 

ean be quickly treet 

at - jane. 2,50 
wah. 





and. ra} you at work 
Tele raphy. The Great 
































fi? PLANTS@=a050 





able 
White Vine Violet 4 Heli BI 71S ee 1 Foch. 
sia, FLOWER <i Hetioerspe Shrgeant mtn t ake 
ties. Catalogue free, Tiversta ide Garcens, Binghamton, N.Y. 


- THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. | 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, Check- 
erberry, etc. A beverage for health and pleasure. Pack- 
ages, to "make five gallons, 25 cents.; by mail, 31 ai four 
packages. § $1 * ASIC DE Put ut Up only at t 
WwW sshington St., 
ston. ESE: M. D., Proprietor. 








CHOICE ICE POULTRY. 

Best varieties; 
Send 2-cent stamp for my Illus- 
trated Poultry Annual for 1888, 
giving particulars and prices. 
A poultry-book of itself. Ground 
bone, a &c. Address 

G. M. T. JOHNSON 

Box 10, Binghamton, N.Y. 








The only 
medicine 
known that 

will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practive twenty 
years, and in every case of an ind of Croup it 

as never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
and harmless, Sam ple with directions sent free by mail. 
Price, 50c. per box. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


“HOME EXERCISER," /for Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths: the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 

Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durab!e, comprehen~ 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 

SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICALCULTURE,” 
16E. 4th St. & 713 5th Ave., N.Y.Prof. 
D.L.Dowp. Wm. Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 


FREEPORT NURSERY 


mh... pee Stead ein re 1888. 
gad nb furnished mailed Free to all py ply mall 
J. W. MILLER & CO., Freeport, Ill. 


WE COVER THE CROUND. | 

Bicycles and Tricycles all Srades | 
and prices. 

20 DIFFERENT STYLES. 

Second-hand machines bought, sold 
and exchanged. Send stamp for the 
most complete WHEEL catalogue 
ever printed. THE JOHN WILKIN- 
SON Co., 55 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


- KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


IF YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TELL YOU 
ATARRH cure 
C CURED 


hy we stand ready to a it. “ rite es _ 


























BOOK “Common Sense Tat 
br STKES SURE CURE C0. Lakeside Bid’ g, LHICAGO “LL 


INVAL!D ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 
A. Priceless Boon to 








- aon One are -— 


ce tt 


FOLDING CHAIR | WORKS, NEW | NEW HAVEN, CT. 


VASSAR f aie 
r badlied j 
Sleeve Holder, 


while putting on outer re for ladies 
k» prepairt, 
ddress LK. Slayton, Aerrih keg Ce 


A Complete History 
and Guide to Okla- 
homa, Iilustrated, 
with Sectional te 


of the Indian Territory, by Col. E.C. Cole. Every- 
body contemplating going to ead country should 
haveone_ It is the only history ever written of 
that wonderfuicountry. Price $1.00 by mail post- 
paid, OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING €O., Wichita, Kan, 


COOD NEWS| 
To LADIE 
Greatest Bargains iy Teas. 


Baking Powder and PRE MIUMS. 
For peeGeuiens, addres: 
THE GREAT AMERIC AN TEA CO., 
68 Church St... New York. N.Y. 





Sample, by gy nk 15 cents. Pair, 25 c' 
Asents wanted everywhere. A 


Por helding 
and children, 








THE — 
GREATAMERICAN 
[7 | —— 
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Sasa cna, for CEMENTINC 


ee china, Paper, bp omohe _ Be ec, 
Pro a 


AWARD! AREER, S 
mentCo,, gerne 


RUPTURE 


Cured _ with Electricity, by 
Dr. Horne’s Electro-Mag- 
netic Belt-Truss, combined. 
Guaranteed the only one in the 
world generating a continuous 
' Electric & Magnetic current. Scientific, 
powerful, durable, comfortable and effective. 
Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send stamp 
for pamphlet. Also Electric Belts for Diseases. 
Dr. HORNE, INVENTOR, 191 Ww ABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


| Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. | AND min oF LAR 

INDISPENSABLE ani ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely Seveneteiee Cor- 
rect styles. Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 4 Exchange Pl., Boston, Mass. 


KNABE 


GANCrOnTES. yee in Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship and Durability. 

WILLIAM ENABE & CO., 
BALTIMORE : NEW YORK: 
22 & % E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 

WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 
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finest stock. | 


MUSIC! To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by mail 68 pieces full sheet-music 


S ' I E. |size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 


lquadrilles (w ith calls), ete., by Mendel- 
ssohn, Beethoyv on, Morar ete., for 20c. 
Money refunded if not satisfact ory. Vhite W ings, 
and 100 songs, words and music, 8 cents. L. L. 
HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


‘CHILDREN’S GABINET OF 


MARINE CURIOSITIES. 


It will please both young and old, 


Mailed, post- paid, on receipt of price, 
LARGER SIZE CABINET, $1.00, Address 


Marine Curiosity Supply Co., 


KEY WEST, FLA. 


Y far the most popular 
TOY of the season is the 
ANCHOR STONE BUILDING 
BLOCKS, manufactured by F. 
AD. RICHTER & Co., of 310 
(2? Broadway, N. Y. The entire 
w<2stock was exhausted before 
‘= Christmas, and the demand on 
<2*the presently replenished stock 
i.” is enormous. For $1.75 or $2.00 
ma good average box. Send for 
eS descriptive price-list. 


SMITH RICAN 


ORGAN & Pisin Go. 


Established 3 oo Aen. eryw areca eeueined 
s Standard Instruments. New a 
Elegant Designs. Fully War- 

ranted. Catalogues Free. 


Factory and Warerooms, Tremont St., opp. Waltham St. 


10 cents. 
























Well made Sachet Fowden selma their agreeable 
odor for xeeee while impere a delicious fragrance 
to underclothin; iY handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
the trifesthata, alady’sbureau-drawers. Scent- 


rm 
rope, Viole and Lavender, 25cts. 
dress THE PINKHAM MED. CO., LYNN, MASS, 


THE IMPROVED ‘CEM 




















BUSTLE. 


For sale everywhere. 
Price 50c. Postage, 10c. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


___ 32 Howard Street, NEW YORK. 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 
The Best Freezer ever made. 
No others can compare to it. 
Makes such good Ice-Cream. 
Makes Sherbets and Fruit- 
Creams. Don’t buy until you 
see one. 3, 4, 6, 8, 10-quart 
for family use. 14, 18, 21, 25, 
34, 42-quart for confection- 
ers. Ask for them at the 
stores. Sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. 


OOCH FR FREEZER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
~ POULTRY x FOOD. 


TRADE MARK. 
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CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY! 


This food is nice, fresh meat, carefully en precne 
fine, seasoned and hermetically seale | keep an 
unlimited time until opened. 8-lb. hy » ally 
adapted for chickens and moulting fowl. Being ground 
fine, it can be readily mixed with the soft img and fed 
pad as to give each fowl an equal share. Price, 30 cts. per 
an; $3 per doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 
1O., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention paper. 


Ww OOL 








For 1888 3 is better than ever, 4 should be in the hands 


of every Te or contemplating 
PLANTS sae Te 3 E E D S; 
@ tains 3 Colored plates, 
thousands i$ BU es, tellin 
what to buy, and where lowes! 
pri ices for honest goods, Pugss Of 
ucluding a Certificate 


and ad pearly 2 150 p: 
tbe only Ocents, 
for 10 con ore of Seeds, 

| JAMES ICS SE MAN, 
‘Roc esters Y. 








SWOVEN WIRE FENCING 


Wire Rope Selvage 
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Soc. to $2 per rod, 
All wae — ees Sold by us or any dealer in this line of 
FREIGHT PAID. Information free. 
= The McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCECO, 
- Market & Ontario Sts., Chicago, Tis. 












On the wild rocky 
X La hills of Judea and in 


was made. R 

POSTPAID, 35¢; 4 for 
$1. STAR OF BETH- 
LEHEM—laie blue 







Ar ’ bloomers abcundin; 
wen WSS Bi. aay alley —— 
« ebron: eac 
HILLS oF 4 for $1. RESURRECTION 
JUDEA” PLANT, each, 20c. One each 
3.60c. Remit for an: 


of above orsend 12c for supe 
One ea’ 80 sorts and receive Catalogue free. 
OH - SALZER, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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FASHIONABLE DRESS IN 1783. 


How gorgeously people dressed a hundred years 
ago! Not ladies only, but gentlemen as well. Open 


the London Times for Jan. 19, 1788, and you may read | 


the description of a grand ball given the evening 
before in honor of the birthday of Queen Charlotte, 
the wife of George III. Here is the description of 
the costumes worn by a few of the leading person- 
ages: 


The Queen, an orange and black gown and petti- 


coat, richly ornamented with velvet and black lace. 

Princess Royal, a lilac and silver gown and petti- 
coat; the trimmings of purple and silver foil, ele- 
gantly embroidered to correspond with the dress. 
Her shoes of the most beautiful workmanship; a silver 
chain worked round the quarters, grounde ‘all over 
with elegant embroidered knots, and alarge diamond 
in the middle of them 

Lady Charlotte Bertie, a white dress, trimmed down 
the front with gold spangles and stones of prodigious 
lustre; the petticoat of crape elegantly trimmed; the 
crown of the cap in points trimmed with a beautiful 
blonde lace, and differed from any other in the draw- 
ing-room. Her flowing tresses were dressed in a 
style of peculiar neatness. 

‘The King. His Majesty was dressed in a cinnamon- 
colored coat, most beautifully embroidered with gold, 
silver and diamonds; the lining of the same color. 
The waistcoat, a sapphire blue satin, embroidered as 
the coat. The design was in the highest style of 
elegance—wreaths of laurel executed in gold, and 
bound together with a string of diamonds, enclosed 
—- side with rows of diamonds intermixed with 
go 

The Prince of Wales, in a most magnificent suit. 
The coat and breeches of a coguelicot, or poppy- 
colored satin, embroidered all over with silver and 
colored spangles and paste beads enriched with an 
appliqué. The waistcoat and cuffs of the coat were 
silver tissue, embroidered in the same manner as the 
coat. The buckles, silver of the Orleans pattern, 
covered with large gold spangles in the highest taste 
and elegance. 

Duke of Queensberry, as usual, in the dernier gout, 
with all the nowveautés that fancy and fashion could 
furnish, yet in a style of neatness truly elegant. The 
coat of a beautiful variegated velvet, appearing in 
some lights black, in others purple and green. The 
waistcoat with white satin, embroidered with a border 
like the coat, in gold and silv er, with rich clusters of 
diamonds. 

The Hon. Mr. Villiers, the embroidery peculiar] 
elegant; the design of the happiest effect. A Seanch 
of oak leaves with acorns, entwined with a wreath of 
myrtle executed in gold and green foils, silver and 
pink, with beautiful bouquets of the finest paste. 
The coat was of velvet fond a Grille; the surface 
black, the ground a mixture of blue and straw. The 
waistcoat of white satin embroidered as the coat. 
The tout ensemble displayed a style of exquisite taste 
and originality of invention. 

Mr. Pitt, a neat dress of black, green and pink 
figured velvet, embroidered with gold and silver 
spangles, and wreaths of silk flowers. 





SS 
UNLUCKY ENTHUSIASM. 
Undeserved praise is sometimes very embarrassing, 
and quite as much so for the giver as for the recipi- 
ent. One feels slightly foolish after commending a 
man for a work done by some one else. Mr. Frith, 
the English artist, tells the following anecdote: 


In the same exhibition with my “Vicar of Wake- 
field” and ‘John Knox” was another subject from 
the “Vicar” and another “John Knox.” The follow- 
ing summer I was one day sketching, when a gentle- 
man and lady came up to look at my work, the former 
saying, ina fashionable drawl: “I feel sure an artist 
who paints so well must be an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. May I ask if I am right?” 

“Quite right,” said I. 

“May I ask if you exhibit this year?” 

“Yes, I have two pictures in the exhibition.” 

“Would you mind naming the subjects?” 

“Well, one is taken from the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
and the other”—but before I could say another w ord 
1 was stopped by a loud exclamation of delight, and 
the gentleman broke into eulogies of the picture I 
had not painted. I allowed him to exhaust his ad- 
miration, and then told him that he had made a mis- 
take, giving the name of the artist to whom his 
praises belonged. 

“But I waieenbees you to say that your picture 
was from the ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ And the second 
one you were so kind as to—er”’. 

“The second,” said I, ‘“‘was ‘John Knox,’ and”— 

“Oh,” exclaimed one of the ladies, ‘“‘we saw that, 
and thought it so beautiful!” 

“Yes,” said the gentleman, apparently delighted to 
find that he had seen one of my works, at any rate, 
“It is indeed a charming picture. You remember 
how lovely we thought the dancing ladies, contrasting 
so admirably with the imposing figure of Knox. Sir, 
I —< congratulate you on producing so great a 
wor 

“I am really sorry,” said I, “but you are wrong 
—; the ‘Knox’ you describe is painted by some 
one else, 

Again I described my own picture, and the party 
had to confess that they had overlooked my second 
contribution to the exhibition as completely as they | 
had the first. 

— +9 - ——. 


PROOF OF DISCIPLINE. 

The Chinese are evidently familiar with the story 
of the boy who cried “Wolf!” too many times, so 
that when the wolf really came, nobody answered 
his cry. At any rate, they could furnish a good illus- 
tration of the old fable. The following story would 
serve that purpose well. It is told of an English 
military officer in the Chinese army: 


After having held the command for some time, 
Captain M was anxious to give his friends a 
proof of the high state of discipline into which he 
had got his men; so one fine night he took them out 
to the south camp, and sounded the alarm. 

The troops turned out with commendable alacrity, 
and fell into their places ready for emergencies; but 
when they discovered the cause of this sudden inter- 
ruption to their dreams, they appreciated the joke 
and laughed heartily. 

Once bitten, however, twice shy; these good peo- 
ple had their own ideas about disc ipline. 

Well, the worthy captain was so elated with the 
success of his ruse, and so much impressed with the 
discipline of his men, that he determined on repeat- 
ing the experiment, ‘and soon after invited another 
party of friends to witness the performance. 

The alarm was sounded in the dead of night, and 
every effort made to get the men out smartly, but not 





@ soul appeared, while roars of laughter ‘from the 


tents showed that the joke was altogether on their 
side this time. 
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Purity, vitality, and richness are given to the blood 
by Hood’s te aoa Sold by dr 7 [Adv, 








THE MAT 


for house,office, store,de- 
pot—is the Hartman Pat- 
ent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
If you don’t know about 
it you oughtto. Ask your 
dealer, or write to 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


St., Boston ; 88 Chambers St., 
103 Dearborn St., CH1caGo. 


A $10, BOOK =*50c._ 


lins Manual of Useful Iv Information 





151 Co 


New YorE; 


oa World’s Atlas contains the cream of a 
whole library. Everybody delighted with 
this vast storehouse of practical knowledge 
on practical subjects. : = amillion — 
of great value to stig 50 Full-Pa 

ed Ma; Seort — of every 


country in the k ¥ It 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


I will send to any address, on receipt of $1.25, 
50 different patterns of fine Satins, 4 inches 


| | Square, or 25 for 75 cents. 


| HENRY A. BROWN, 508 Broadway, New York rk City, 








EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce “A - 
box—all good silk and gvod colors. 


Sent b 
100 Crazy Stitches 
. Send Postal note or Stamps 


BOSTON, MASS. 








volume of 440 pages bound wy silk sear 
and contains everything that you need t 
know. Nearly half a million sold in ‘ 
months. We guarantee n 

ever before been published, and will refund 
the money to anyone dissatisfied 


AGENTS ranean, where. One 


agent sold 2400 copies in 
Washington. PAGE 700 in Springfield. Send 5Uc. tor agents terms 
anda ab" bound in cloth, gold embossed, ey style, Address, 
LAIRD & LEE, Y.C¢., Lakeside Building, Chicago, Lilinols. 


eh Do Your Own Printing 


3. Press for cards. Cizeuier Press $8, Size 
for small newspaper 

$44. Type-setting is 

easy by printed rules 
For old, young, bus- 
e883, pleasure, — 























Capacity, 14 0z. to 25 Ibs. 

For the purpose of demonstrating the value of the 
**Youth’s Companion” as an advertising medium 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
inghamton, N. Y., has made a new Seale, 
as shown above, and to each subscriber who men. 
tions this paper, we will sell it for $33.50, and 


“ JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT.” 


se Given Away! 














HANKS OF 
ngal'’s’ Waste 
§ aM nome 
SILK 770 BE GIVEN AWAY! 23 
THIS SILK comes in yard le methe, 
assorted colors in each Hank. We will 
send a Hank of this Silk FREE to any 
one that sends us L% two-cent stamps 
(30 cts.) fora THREE MONTHS’ Trial 
Subscription to INGALLS’ HOME 
MAGAZINE, a finely Illustrated 
Mowthiy Magazine, devoted ex- 
clusively to Fancy Work, Painting.ete. 
Price, only One ollar per year. 
Lipa and M. J, CLARKSON, authors 
of Brush Studies, etc., write exclu- 
sively for this Magazine Send 30 
for 3 Months’ Tria pti 
get a Hank of this Silk free. Address 


Ingalls’ Home Magazine, Lynn, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


afflicted with ACNE and a succession of 











pimples on the face, are profoundly pleased 
to find that a daily application of PACKER’S 
/Tar Soap will do much to rid them of 
this disagreeable affection. Those who 
with ordinary or expensive soaps are made 
to suffer with rough, chapped, and smart- 





ing hands, after using PACKER’s SOAP find 
that the skin is made delightfully soft, 
smooth and elastic, and the complexion 
improved. 


PACKER’S TAR So Ap is sold by Druggists. 
Mention COMPANION. Sample, 4 cts. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St., New York. | 


25 cts. 











We Mit made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
| Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 ets. per pound, We doay ery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to % 
CLUB ORDERS each ‘day . SILVER-PLATED CASTERS i 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of LIS pieces, with $20 orders, and a HosT 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 

the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
osti ul (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

*rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our oe at_less than Whole- 

sule Prices, L N "9 
gol _ Washington a, oe Mass. 








CLUB 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to Grose! jon clubs for 

the sale of: thelr TEAS and COF inner, Tea 

and es Sets, Si areas, Worchas 4 WHITE 

TEA SETS of 46 and 68 Jeces with h$10 and $12 

orders. Deco rated TE ETS of 44 & i.) 56 pisces 
with 234 on we — ST. TEMW 

h $15 nite GOLD 

Be my Sets of 44 pieces, or 

jieces, With $20 or- 

s your address an mention this paper; 

we will mail you our Club Book con! ninga complete 

Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 








"WARRANTED 


100 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC_SENT FOR 
N STAMPS. WASTE 
EMBROIDERY ILK, ASSORTED 
40CTS.PER OZ. WASTE 
SILK BLACK OR AS 
ld oe 
" 





EUREKA SILK C0., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as well as the colseens 


reka nitting Silk, Filosene, and 


colors. 


For sale by all leading dealers. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


The fame of Dr. Wilbor’s Compound of Cod- 
Liver Oil and Phosphates is too well known to 
need any endorsement, for it is recognized as one 
of the very best remedies in the world for coughs, 
colds, asthma, bronchitis, debility, etc., and is 
one of the finest rejuvenators of the whole system. 
As a preparation of cod-liver oil it has no equal, 
preserving all the virtues of that world renowned 
remedial agent, but eliminating all that is objec- 
tionable in the matter of taste, and making his 
preparation almost as palatable as cream. Those 
who have hitherto been obliged to deny them- 
selves tha benefit of cod-liver oil, owing to the 








Eu 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 








Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for 








| Mention this oe r when you order, and we 
will five. fos cae ’ as haser a pair of PANT 
STRE S. The best invention ever 
made hs yoy out wrinkles and bagging at 
the ~ a 1E shaping AT —E of Pants. 


ES 

R 

A 
D 

E 

vA 
A 
R 

ot 

1 


Sent by Mail or Express, Prepaid. 





§ Suits, $13.25 to 830, -_ 

Every garment cut and made to the in- 
dividual measures and directions given us, 
and a fit ~uaranteed. 

Try a pair of our $3 Custom-Mace Pants. 


5a STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


84 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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hoice New Ros 
pu SPREE toauy pe a Send for it now. 
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S Critics say of it: “Delicious humor.”— 
”__ Observer, “Ex 


Sells 





Rare Noveltics of great beauty. ROSES: Catalo 


° ROBERT ScutT s & SON, Pilati, Pa, 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Teast 75, 000 SOLD! NEW Edition ONLY St be 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA!” 


28“Sezhe, Them dumb fools believe in'supernatural things, Thy cant they believe sunthin’ sensible. ”_J. ALLEN. 
Will Carleton. “ Fullof 
ingly amusing.”—Rose E, 
S nese, “Bitterest satire coated with exhilaratine fun. a 

” Book as —- mail, $1 25. Ld u BBAR ad 'BROS,,! Pub. Phila. a ae or Kansas nsas City. 


~SCOTT'SE | FLOWERS 


Ae hho saul, 





3 with alovelyColor 





ENTS 
WANTED! 
BiG TERMS! 





muine wit.”—0. H. Tiffan 
xm ch Becraciatingly funny.”— 


ene 
na 
Newman, D. D_ Anonts pote ano 











manstecture. oe SA 
RAC nS 
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yan nd t 
ETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE, 
ES, NU T-PICKS AND 
Send for Catalogue No. 1. 








REDUCED PRICES. 


to us for reduced ajoee on Air Guns. We also 
: STAIR-CARPET RODS, 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 
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facts that their stomachs repelled it, will find the 

reparation just what they require. Dr. A. B. 
W ILRoR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Send for Illus- 
trated C ireular. 


QUICK CURES. 


=— HEALTH — & ENERGY. 
J 4 








c s 
cone Mal 
INDIGESTION 

& ALL 


NATURES OWN REMEDY. 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
ease which Electricity or Magnetism may not benefit 
or cure, and they daily pr: uctise the same, as your 
own physician will inform you. 

A celebrated physician of New York lately lectured 
upon this subject, and advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in 
cases which would seem hopeless. 

We have received thousands of testimonials from 
patients all over the world, endorsing and commend- 

ng our goods. We will cheerfully send pamphlets 
— specimens of this testimony if you still 













doubt PRICE LIST. 
Regular Standard Belt..... full power, $3.00 
Extra-fine Red Satin........ $10.00 
Nerve and weaned Inv apoeates, . $5 & 10.00 
Corsets........ . . 50, 2.00, 3.00 
Hair Brushes.. $i. 00, 1.50, 2: 00, 3.00 
Flesh Brushes..... $3.00, 5.00 
ones Protector. ‘full ‘pow er, a4 
° 2.5 
a Appliane e. bad 8.00 
eg cee 5.00 
a = 5.00 
Knee Caps....... wed .0O0 
Anklets .. bid 3.00 
Wristlets... ove = 2.50 
Fusoten. all sizes, per pa: air ” r4 
ffice Caps, $3.00; Sleeping Caps........ 3.¢ 
Sus pny Genuine rice 2 fale power, 5. oO 
air Curler, 50 cts. Tooth Brush....... 50 
Improved Elastic Trusses, Single... -3.00 
Double. 5.00 


ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT AP- 
Pe post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20c. 
added for packing or registration, and we guarantee 

safe delivery into your hands. Money will be re- 
funded if not just as represented. Remit in Post- 
office Money Order, Draft, Check, or in currency by 
Registered ‘Letter at our risk. In ordering, kindly 
mention this paper, and state exact size of waist 
when ordering Belt or Corset. Make all remittances 
payable to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


N. B. Each article is stamped with the English 
coat-of-arms, and the name of the pro prietors 
THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOC TATION. 























RENCH_. 
— DRESSING 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
Hone Genuine without Paris Medal on every Bottle. 
ARE OF IMITATIONS. | 


CAN “YOU SAVE 


= =| 


PER MONTH YOU CAN BUY 40 ACRES OF 


in Wis. at 
$5.00 per 
an Gey 
i — tly 


increase in value by the time it is paid for. 
Send 3 2. we Wii for SHINS ON 


TOT CHIN Co. SO¥..,, Wis. 
Best of references = Bank and Capitalists. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- | 
vance. NEW SUBSCKIPTIONS can commence at any | 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 

Sheck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITH):R OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are-required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- | 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 





Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt | 
of money by us before the date opposite your name | 
on — paper, which shows to what time your sub- | 
scription is paid, can be changed, | 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


ABNORMAL SWEATING. 





which is required for what seems a very simple thing. 


| She could not distinguish by sight the things that she 


was perfectly familiar with by the touch, at least, 
when they were first presented to her eyes. She could 


| not even recognize a pair of scissors. 


It would have been supposed that a pair of scissors, 


| of all things in the world, having been continually 


used by her, and their form having become perfectly 
familiar to her hands, would have been most readily 
recognized by her sight; and yet she did not know 
what they were; she had not an idea until she was 
told, and then she laughed, as she said, at her own 
stupidity. 

No stupidity at all; she had never learned it, and 
it was one of those things which she could not know 
without learning. 

Another instance. Cheselden relates how a youth 
in this condition had been accustomed to play with 
a cat and a dog; but for some time after he attained 
his sight he never could tell which was which, and 
used to be continually making mistakes. 

One day, being rather ashamed of himself for 
having called the cat the dog, he took up the cat in 
his arms and looked at her very attentively for some 
time, stroking her all the while; and in this way he 
associated the impression derived from the sight of 
the cat with the impression derived from the touch, 
and made himself master, so to speak, of the whole 
idea of the animal. He then put the cat down, say- 


| ing, “‘Now, puss, I shall know you another time.” 


—— a 
A TALE OF TWO WRENS. 


Flying is not the only thing that birds can do better 
than men, as a Hartford family some time ago dis- 


| covered, according to a lively writer in the Courant. 
| A cat devoured a pair of adult wrens, leaving two 


helpless orphans in the bird-box. These the kind- 
hearted family determined to bring up by hand. 


At first they seemed to be dead, but soon they 
roused. They had no feathers, and their eyes were 


| not open—only their mouths, but these were, with all 
| that implies. 


Bird experts were consulted, and the 


best food that could be prepared was given them. 


| They could see just what to do with this when it was 
| in their mouths, even if their eyes were shut. 


They only needed to be fed about once in five min- 
utes from sunrise to sunset, and did not require the 
constant attention of more than one person, suggest- 


| ing at first the proud thought that one human being 


| could do the work of two wrens. This was dissipated 
Normal perspiration accomplishes two objects: it | later. 


regulates bodily temperature by evaporation, and it | 
aids in carrying off the waste of the system. The | 


The young birds grew, their feathers came out, 
their eyes opened, their activities increased, and their 
appetites remained at about one hundred and twenty 


effluvium from the pores is more deadly than the | pounds to the square inch, which is the limit of 
carbon from the lungs, and is the chief danger of | safety. They grew hungrier as or grew older and 


unventilated bedrooms and crowded assemblies. 
In certain diseases it renders important aid in elim- | 


stronger. 
last week. 
The last of them was buried two or three days 


But they weakened in the fierce heat of 


inating the noxious products developed by the dis- | azo, and, after all, the energies of a whole family 


ease. Hence the sour sweat of acute rheumatism. 
When the kidneys fail to do their full duty, the skin 
comes to their assistance, and in such cases a simple 
cold may prove fatal by closing up the pores. 

There is often excessive perspiration. This may 
be general or partial. It is generally the symptom 
of some disease or disorder. It may give rise to | 
minute vesicles, and lead to eczema. This condition 
calls for tonics, the wearing of woollen instead of 





have proved inadequate to what two old wrens might 
easily have accomplished. 

At present the bereaved friends are resting, and 
meanwhile the little bird house is empty, and the 
sign ““T!'wo Wrent” hangs in melancholy significance 
from the hospital portal. 


———— +» 
CHINESE NAMES. 
There are many Chinese in Australia, and their 


cotton next to the skin, and sponging with water as | ®#mes, which sound like a burlesque, sometimes per- 


hot as can be borne. 


plex the lower officials of the courts, who generally 


In diabetes and Bright’s disease there is a defi-| #"€ Irishmen; but Pat’s agile fancy always opens 


ciency of sweat. Some persons have a natural defi- | 


some sort of a door for him to go in or out when he 


ciency, with a similar deficiency of the oily secretion. | is obliged to deal with Ah Foo, Ah Sue, or Fong Fat. 


This renders their skin dry and rough. 

In some persons the perspiration, especially of the 
arm-pits and feet, has a bad odor. The cause of this 
is not certainly known. Washing removes the smell | 
only for atime. The clothes become saturated with 
the odor, and annoy others as well as the victim. 

Frequent, thorough washing in quite hot water and 








An Irishman, a newly appointed crier in a county 
court, was ordered by the judge to summon a wit- 
ness to the stand. 

“Call for Ah Song,” was the command. 

Pat was puzzled for a moment; he glanced shyly 
at the judge, and found him as grave as an under- 
taker. Then, turning to the spectators, he blandly 
simpered : 

“Gintlemin, would any of you favor his Honor 


as frequent change of clothing are absolutely essen- | with a song?” 


tial; but it is desirable that a physician should exam- 


ine into the state of the general health, and he, if | the country, was ordered by t 


necessary, may prescribe for this, and will indicate 
some suitable application to the skin. 

The sweating of the feet is a great annoyance to 
many persons who seem to be in perfect health. Gen- 
tlemen have been induced by it to absent themselves 
from society, and faithful servants have for the same 
cause been dismissed from desirable situations. 

A writer in the London Lancet affirms that borax 
is a specific for it, that he has used it for ten years, 
and cured numbers of cases by it. He dissolves 
about half an ounce of borax in half a pint of water, 
and applies it with a sponge to the feet—after they 
have been washed in warm water—every night be- 
fore going to bed. 

Another writer in the same journal says he had 
been a martyr to it for several years, having tried, 
without avail, every remedy he could hear of. He 
was at length fully cured by a mixture of salicylic 
acid, two parts, and burnt alum, three parts, well 
dusted on the feet and between the toes, after wash- 
ing in warm water. 

At first he did it nightly; soon only once a week, 
and then not at all. He has since frequently tried it 
on others, and always with success. 


———>_——- 
SIGHT AND TOUCH. 


Those who have always had the senses of sight 
and touch cannot appreciate how much depends on 
the association of the two. This union of sight and 
feeling is so familiar to the most of us that we never 
stop to reason it out. It is by cases where persons, 
born blind, have received sight in later years that we 
have learned from their descriptions of impressions, 
how dissimilar the two senses are. 


A case occurred a few years ago where an operation | 


was performed upon a young woman who had been 
born blind, and though an attempt had been made in 
early years to cure her, that attempt had failed. 

She was able just to distinguish large objects, the 
general shadow, as it were, of large objects without 
any distinct perception of form, and to distinguish 
light from darkness. She could work well with her 
needle by the touch, and could use her scissors and 


In another court an Irish poten. not long in 

1e judge to go in search 

of the official interpreter. “Constable, go for Ah 

Kat,” said the judge. 

“Yes, your Honor. Is it a Tom cat your Honor 

wishes for?” 
seiaecsicdilasaitnaeiie 

READY FOR 1HE WEATHER. 


Said Brother ’Rastus to Uncle Ephraim, one thaw- 
ing winter day, ‘De metrogoiogic condiiions am dat 
confradictery dis winter, Brudder Ephraim, dat I 
done aint been suah no day what gahments am de 
*propriate ones wid which to challenge de elements.” 


“Wha-what yer mean by de metrogologic condi- 
dions, Brudder ’Rastus?” 

*Dat’s de state ob de wedder, Eph’m.” 

“An’ wha-what you mean by de res’ ob dat you 
done said jes’ now?” 

“T mean dat de wedder am dat onsartin’ dat I don’ 
know whedder I orter go out wid de big obercoat or 
widout it.”’ 

“I done tell you what, ’Rastus,” said Uncle Eph- 
raim, impressively, ‘I hab dat fixed so’s I’m always 
ready for any sorter wedder.” 

“How you fixed it, Brudder Eph’m?” 


o’ holes? Suah! Well, de linin’ of dat coat am 
good an’ strong; and when de days am cold, I tu’n 
de coat wrong side out, an’ git de warmf ob de linin’; 
and when de days am wa’m, I tu’n de coat right side 
out, and de wind blows froo de holes nice an’ cump- 
table-like. Oh, I’se always ready fer de wedder!” 


a 
EYES RIGHT! 


An oculist sounds a warning to those who would 
have their eyes right. He says: 


flamed by the cutting winter winds and the dust 
raised thereby, and equally so to bathe them and go 
out immediately again in the air, as then there is 
danger of catching cold. 

Most of the eye troubles at this season are caused 
| by imprudence in rubbing or bathing. In rubbing 
| the eyes the tear line from the outside to the nose 
should be followed, though the majority pass the 
fingers from the inside out, which, he asserts, affects 
the sight and “‘crows’ feet.” 


Cen 
MOODS AND TENSES. 
Two little twins, Louisa and Julia by name, illus- 





trate in their queer speeches the hard work which 


bodkin and other implements by the training of her | children have in mastering the parts of speech: 


hand, so to speak, alone. 

A surgeon saw her; he examined her eyes, and told 
her that he thought he could get her sight restored; 
at any rate it was worth a trial. 


The operation succeeded. There was one little | peen: 
incident which will give an idea of the education | wentin’ |” 


had just been out at a neighbor’s, she fancied that 
—— Louisa had been with her. 
“Ju 





One day their mother missed Louisa, and as Julia | 


ia,” she asked, “did Louisa go out with you?” 


For relieving Throat Troubles and Coughs, 
use Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Bcentsabox. [Adv. 
——>————_- 

Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE Harir.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World. [Ade 





THE BURDENSOME PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


furnished the opportunity for the Industry of our coun- 
try to earn and pay alarge war debt (incurred for the 
preservation of our nation) while the People have been 
enjoying more general prosperity than ever before 
known. May nota protective tariff assist to continued 
prosperity while the people earn and pay for some 





even though for a less barbarous purpose than war? 

e H. T. Marshall’s Patent Congress protects the 
feet, while furnishing more comfort than any other 
shoe made. It can loosened about the ankle and in- 
step, similar to a lace shoe, but is put on and off like 
any congress. The Tariff upon them having been “re- 
formed,” they suit equally the Protectionist and Free 
Trader. If all first-class dealers do not keep them it is 
so much the worse for the dealers, for this shoe has 
come to stay. If your dealer will not supply you with 
them, write to the Manufacturer of Gents’ fine Shoes 
and the best Lawn Tennis Shoe made. 

H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass, 








HESE are in every respect strictly first-class 
Paints, composed of pure linseed oil and the 


highest grade of pigments. They are pre- 
pared ready for the brush, in 54 newest shades 
and standard colors, and, on account of their 
purity and great covering properties, we offer 
them as the MOST DURABLE and ECONOMICAL 
Paints ever produced. 
SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE PRICE- 


LIST FREE BY MAIL. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, Fire-Proof 
Paints, Colors in Oil, Liquid Coach 
Black, Asbestos Building Felt, 
Sheathings, Stéam-Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings, etc. 
VULCABESTON Moulded Piston-Rod 
Packing Rings, Gaskets, etc. 
| 81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, London. 








expenditure of money, valuable to the whole nation, | 


REASONS WHY 


Perer MOLLER’S 
COD-LIVER OIL 


‘SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


BECAUSE —It is genuine-pure, just as it 
|existed in the hepatic cells of the living 
fish, not depleted of its natural virtues by 


|any process of refining, nor weakened by 





| being made into an emulsion with an equal 
quantity of water, glycerine, &c., which 
latter device makes water bring the price 
of oil. 

BECAUSE—In taste and smell it is not 
offensive, but instead, sweet and agreeable. 

BECAUSE-—Its administration is always 
followed by satisfactory results. 

BECAUSE —It is more easily assimilated 
than other Oils. 

BECAUSE —It is more nutritious than 
other Oils. 

BECAUSE—Of its perfect digestibility, 
perfect limpidity. 

BECAUSE—This perfect Oil costs ccn- 
sumers no more than the poorer qualities 
abounding in the stores. 

BECAUSE—It is readily obtainable, ak 
well-stocked Drug Stores have it. 

BECAUSE—It is unquestionably, 
purest and best 


COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, 


Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


the 





‘ASK FOR 





LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


| and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
|N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 














“You know dat obercoat ob mine wid de clof full | 


Zt 


It is injurious to rub the eyes while they are in-| 


“No, mamma,” said the little girl, “she didn’t 


I saw she at the window when I was a- 


i 
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Arnold, Constable & Co. 
INDIA PONCEES. : 


New, Choice, and desirable colorings, both plain and printed, in. 
these celebrated fabrics, which are unsurpassed for beauty of texture, ; 
durability and wear. | 


ANDERSON’S ZEPHYRS, | 
SPRING CHECKS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, AND | 


PLAIN COLORS. | 


UNEXCELLED FOR DURABILITY, WEAR, COLORING AND DESIGN. | 


NEW YORK: Broadway and 19th Street. _ 


KNICKERBOCKER 


SHOULDER - BRACE 


And Suspender Combined. | 


Expands the Chest, promotes | 
respiration, prevents Round, 
Shoulders. A perfect Skirt-Sup-: 
porter for Ladies. No harness— | 
simple—unlike all others. All: 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys, 
and Girls. Cheapest and only : 
reliable Shoulder- Brace. i 

The importance of a Shoulder- | 
Brace in holding the body erect, 
expanding the Chest, preventing 
Round Shoulders and Hollow 
Chest, is well understood. 

Many attempts have been 
made to present a suitable arti-— 
cle for this purpose, all of which, 
however, were objectionable in 
some respects, which prevented 
their coming into general use. 
In the Knickerbocker Brace all objections have been 
overcome. It is a Combined Shoulder-Brace and 
Suspender. It provides new and improved suspenders 
for men’s pants, and supporters for ladies’ underskirts, 
which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS. 


Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
aid, on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. 
Bend chest-measure around the body. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
EASTON, PA. N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. | 
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PERFUMES 


EDENIA. 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 
ALPINE VIOLET. 


Sundh 


RHENISH COLOGNE.| 
DELICATE! 


REFINED! 
FRAGRANT! 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


who will send us six cents in stamps to pay postage, will receive by return mail a TRANSPARENT 
DRAWING-SLATE, 5%x7 inches, substantially framed, with six outlined pictures, illustrating the uses of 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES. 


THIS OFFER HOLDS GOOD UNTIL APRIL (5th, 1888, ONLY. 
Most of you have probably seen our advertisements from time to time, and it occurred to us that we could 
afford some amusement through these slates, as well as familiarize the rising generation with the name Lundborg. 
Tell the older ones in your family for us, that LUNDBORG’S EDENIA is a rich perfume for the 
handkerchief, and that we guarantee it will please. 


Address LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers of 






































Manly Purity and Beauty 


No tongue nor pen can do justice to the esteem in 
which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made happy 
by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, scaly and 
pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss 
of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLYVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula, 





“Having been a sufferer for two years and a half from 
a disease caused by a bruise on the leg, and having been 
cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES when all other 
methods and remedies failed, I deem it my duty to 
recommend them. I visited Hot Springs to no avail, 
and tried several doctors without success, and at last 
our principal druggist, Mr. John P, Finlay (to whom I 
shall ever feel grateful), spoke to me about CuTICURA, 
and I consented to give them a trial, with the result that 
I am perfectly cured. There is now no sore about me. 
I thins { can show the largest surface where my suffer- 
ings sprang from of any one in the State.” 


ALEXANDER BEACH, Greenville, Miss. 





Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. : 

t@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 
50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


“If I had known of the CUTICURA REMEDIES twenty- 
eight years ago, it would have saved me $200.00 (two 
hundred dollars) and an immense amount of suffering. 
My disease (Psoriasis) commenced on my head in a spot 
not larger than a cent. It spread rapidly aH over my 
body and got under my nails. The scales would drop off 
of me all the time, and my suffering was endless and 
without relief. .One thousand dollars would not tempt 
me to have this disease over again. I am a poor man, 
but feel rich to be relieved of what some of the doctors 
said was leprosy, some ringworm, psoriasis, etc. I took 
-.. and... Sarsaparillas over one year and a half, but 
no cure. I went to two or three doctors, and nocure. I 
cannot praise the CUTICURA REMEDIES too much. 
They have made my skin as clear and free from scales as 
ababy’s. All I used of them was three boxes of CUTI- 
CURA, and three bottles of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, and 
two cakes of CUTICURA SOAP. If you had been here 
and said you would have cured me for $200.00, you would 
have had the money. I looked like the picture in your 
book of Psoriasis (picture number two ‘How to Cure 
Skin Diseases’), but now I am as clear as any person 
ever was. Through force of habit I rub my hands over 
my arms and legs to scratch once in a while, but to no 
purpose. Iam all well. I scratched twenty-eight years, 
and it got to be a kind of second nature to me. I thank 
you a thousand times. Any one who reads this may 
write to me and I will answer it.” 





PLES, blackheads, red, rough, cha’ and oil 
skin prevented by CUTICURA Soare “a d 


oe 





Soft, white, and free from chaps and redness, 


DENNIS DOWNING, Waterbury, Vt. 
HANDS by using CUTICURA SOAP. 











3-4 Size HUNTI 







NO CASE STOP. WATCH PHOE-Ur 


USED FOR TIMING 
HORSES, BICYCLES 
and for all kinds of 
RACES. 





| SOLID NICKEL SILVER. 
Open-Face. Hunting Case. 
PLAIN on J 7.00 
SWEE ZCOND 6.00 8.00 
STOP-WATCH... 7.00 $.00 





Oreide Cases, Gold-Plated; warranted to stand 
acid test. $1.00 extra for Open Face, and $2.00 for 
Hunting Case. All our Watches are STEM-WIND, 
INDEPENDENT HAND ~-SET, and WARRANTED 
ACCURATE TIME-KEEPERS. having every ap- 
pearance of the most expensive watches, 

On receipt of price, we wil! ship, free of charge, 
watch ordered to any part of the United States 
or Canada; or, on receipt of $1.00, to guarantee 
y express charges, will ship same C. O. D., with 
privilege of examination. 

We guarantee our Watches in every particular. 
Will refund money if Watch is not satisfactory. 
For sale by all jewellers, or send 2-cent stamp to 
the Manufacturers for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Office and Salesrooms, 


Manhattan Watch Co, oat s-a36'p way, ¥. Gi 











LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY: 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


CORNISHS SSLMSTALLMENT. ti 
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‘Ibe above most liberal 


ee ffer will last 
— oy. Ans the purpose of Raving our aay ah Sor 0 


>* $65.00 ONLY *#< 


READ DESCRIPTION CIVEN BELOW. 
STYLE “‘CEIIMs 7? 000, 


5Octares, Stops Suh-Bass, 2 Octave Couples 


——and 2 Knee Swells,——_- 


CONTAINS S SETS OF REEDS, VIZ.: 
One Set Large 
“Ex uisitel 


carved ornamen' 
roller, handles, lamp-stan de; musiopoctet, siding fll with 
roi n am) music. e' 
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lock and all the 
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Sd Tesponsibility from any Banker, Postmaster 
erchant or Express ‘Agent, and LE will 
beshipped promptly on 10days’ test 
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(MENTION PAPER WHERE THIS “AD.” I8 SEEN.) 
















SAMPLE 
induceand 
e. er pasties to ‘ore 
y = will be the best Parlor it is 
& SIBLE TO BUILD. 
4 op Oy LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
. Be sure and writetous, WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY, 


thle) Lagi CORNISH & CO. NEW JERSEY, USA. 
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22calibreand IT IS THE BEST SMALL 


Rifles are made in the best manuer, with the Springfield action, 
m biued stecl barrel finely — bonutifu 1 
ar 
ney scroll trigger 
cartridge or noiselesscaps. WeightaboutSibs. Priceof this elegant rifle packe 
express toany addressonly 85.00 This rifle with cleaning rod and 500 rounds of ammunition, $6.90 


GEO. W. CLAFLIN & CO., 54 & 56 Duane Street, New Yorks N- Y 


ectage 
checkered stock with pistol grips case 
n 


automatic shell extractor, and 


HE SPRINGFIELD 22 CALIBRE 





| The Springfield Rifle has long been famous asamilitary arm, and 
isnotexcelled byanyrifle. We now havethesameac.ionanplied tua 
RIFLE MA 
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READ CAREFULLY OUR NEW METHOD 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL CARD and allow us to mail you 36 packets 


of choice Flower Sceds, including Extra Large Pansy, Striped and Spotted Petunia, Giant Rose 


Aster, Double Diadem Pink, Verbena, Heliotrope, Chrysanthemum, Phlox, &c., from which you 
may select such as you desire at one-half the usual catalogue prices and return those 
not wanted. The Seeds we guarantee freshly imported from the celebrated gardens of Benary, 
Erfurt, Germany, and are first-class in every respect. The packets are elegantly colored from 
nature. We make this surprising offer in good faith, and will do exactly as we advertise. Re- 
member, the Seeds themselves will be'sent you. Wedo not issue acatalogue. Remember, also, 
the Seeds are sent for selection, at half-price. You may act as agent and sell 


those not wanted or return them. A Premium is offered with the Seeds, 
We want you to buy your Seeds at ourlow price. Thousands are applying daily, and our stock 
is limited. Write plainly, at once, your name, residence, county and state,ona postal card. You 


FLOWER CITY SEED CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


will not regret it. 





No, 6 Srate Sr., 





Genuine — 
Yankee" 
Shay ine Soap 
Has NEVER 


BEEN 
Serer wer ap 


A FAMOUS MAN 
AND A 
FAMOUSARTICLE 






TALLEYRAND, the French statesman, and friend of the great Napoleon, being asked if Napoleon 
shaved himself, replied, “Oh, yes!’ They who are born to Kingdoms have some one to 
shave them, but they who acquire Kingdoms shave themselves.” 


American “Shavers” (young or old) who imitate the great French General, 
should not forget that the luxurious and durable lather, the soothing and | 
refreshing effect upon the face, and the delicate perfume which distinguish | 
“Williams’ Shaving Soaps” render them in- 
comparably superior to all others and have 
made them famous for half a century. 


te If your Druggist does not keep Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps, they will be sent, post-paid, to any 
address upon receipt of price in stamps, or currency, 
as follows: WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, 25 
cents; GENUINE YANKEE SOAP, 15 cents; WIL- 
LIAMS’ CELEBRATED BARBERS’ BAR SOAP, 
in packages of 6 cakes, especially for TOILET use, 
by mail, 40 cents. Its Purity, Delicate Perfume, and 5 } 
Delightful Emollient Properties render this SOAP [es = — = 
invaluable for the TOILET OR NURSERY. 

WE WANT EVERY READER OF THE COMPANION to know | 
what a LUXURY this Soap is, and will gladly send a trial sample 
to any one on receipt of a 2-CENT STAMP TO PAY POSTAGE. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Clastonbury, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Fine Shaving Soaps. 
(Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester.) Established 1840. (Gentlemen who are shaved by their barbers will 
greatly add to their comfort and safety by seeing that their cups are always supplied with WILLIAMS’ SOAPS.) 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparila Makes the Weak Strong, 


First, By expelling from the system all impure, poisonous, and effete matter. 
Second, By strengthening the assimilative organs. Third, By promoting a healthy 
action of the liver and kidneys. Fourth, By purifying, enriching, and vitalizing the 
blood. It is compounded from the most powerful vegetable alteratives; is highly 
concentrated, and therefore economical to use; and is especially beneficial for the 
delicate and feeble of both sexes. Jt makes the weak strong. 
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NDULGENT READER, we cry you mercy! Ere you fare forth 
fo smile at others’ favours, prithee, stay your eyes. By your 
leave we would prate of Organs, and e’en to be more beholden to 
vou, of the Organs of Estey, from Brattleboro, Vt. 
OOD MUSICK goeth verily exceeding far. So please you, ’tis 
a stronger magnet than the loud belfry clanging in drawing 
the indifferent man or woman. ’ Tis no mean converter either. 
The sacred air can best lead many a sinner to repent. ’ Tis 
Estey of Brattleboro, Vt., can best lead the sacred air. Had be 
bis wav, there should be sweeter musich in the working church. 
He bath now had bis way nine thousand times, in so much that 
nine thousand Church, Chapel, and Chancel Organs bave bade 
farewell to bim at Brattleboro. Yet is be nowise content, but 
would fain put into your church, or your bome, Reader, the 
secrets of bis wondrous art.  ™* *° "nin Chialegus Receive 7" 


shall his Catalogue receive. 














Worked a Marvelous Change. 

“TI suffered from headache, indigestion, and 
debility, and was hardly able to drag myself about 
the house. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has worked a mar- 
velous change in my case. I have taken less than 
two bottles and now feel strong and well as ever.” 
— Mrs. M. M. Lewis, A street, Lowell, Mass. 


Always Effective. 

“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, for myself and 
in my family, for the past twenty-three years. I 
have always found it to be an effective blood-purifier 
and a restorer of appetite and strength.” — Mrs. 
IsaDORE SPRAKER, Bridgewater, Ark. 


Strength Every Day. 

“TI was all run down before I began to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and now I am gaining in strength every 
day. Lintend using it until my health is perfectly 
restored.”"—ALicg West, Jefferson, W. Va. 


Restored to Health. 

“ Being very weak and despondent after an illness 
which caused frequent loss of blood, I tried Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and two bottles restored me to my for- 
mer health.”—BLancug 8. BROWNELL, 4 Boylston 
Place, Boston, Mass. 





All Gloomy Feelings Gone. 

“ About four years ago I was taken down with 
nervous prostration. Mind and body seemed to have 
given out together. My head was dizzy, my eyes 
weak, and my feelings wretched and despondent in 
the extreme. Doctors prescribed for me, but with- 
out avail. One day, while looking over Ayer’s 
Almanac, I resolved to try the virtues of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. I did so, and before I had finished 
the first bottle, I felta decided change forthe better. 
I continued the use of this medicine, until now I 
can scarcely believe I have ever been sick. My 
eyes, in particular, are wonderfully improved, and 
all those gloomy and despondent feelings are gone.” 


INVIGORATING 


NUTRITIOUS 
nsures a healthy appetite 
Aids digestion 
ang 





Mrs. C. KENNEDY, 787 Pacific st., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 15, 1887. 
Excellent Tonic. 

“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is an excellent alterative 
tonic, and in all cases where such aremedyisneeded | 
I prescribe it.”.—A. D. Petrincer, M. D., Glen | 
Gardner, N. J. 

Wonderful Benefit. 

“T have received wonderful benefit from the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It is the best spring medicine 
I know of.”— Mrs. H. W. Harpy, Roxbury, Mass. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, sold by all Druggists. Price, $1. Six 


bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA --the Best. 


Malt and Hops 


RECOMMENDED BY 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS 

















